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EDITORIAL 


THE BLACK CANON 


HAT arch practical joker Rahere, who used 

to stage miracles to collect funds for his 

Hospital and Priory, has never quite 
succeeded in dying. He and all his equipment— 
especially anything which is unreliable and likely 
to play pranks on one—are very much with us. 
I call to mind Surgeons who have rebuked the gentle, 
roguish prior when their blackboards have mis- 
behaved. And it goes almost without saying that 
any mildly obsolete practice or tradition has its 


direct origin and sanction from Rahere himself. 
By way of gratitude to our Founder we are no less 
generous. He has a ward to himself where on dark 
and stormy nights he is said to tread once more the 
gay path of his youth : 


‘« Fluting in the meadows, viols in the hall, 
Laughter and apple-blossom floating on the water, 
Singing at nightfall, whispering in chambers, 
Fires devouring the winter season, 
Eating up the darkness with wit and wine and wisdom!” 


So he lives, and we have inherited his Hospital, a 
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little of his own rare humour, and most richly of all 
the miracle of his life. 


N the days of William Rufus, Smithfield lay 
outside the City walls. It was a “ dank and 
fenny ”’ place as the old chronicles say, given over to 
horse-racing and the games of children. Nearby 
ran the river Fleet. Cloth Fair itself was famous, 
for thither came the Florentine silk merchants once 
or twice a year to sell their laces, and damasks and 
silks to the fine ladies of the Court. 

Rahere’s father was a silk merchant from Lyons 
who came to live in what is now Cheapside, and we 
may well believe that it was through attendance to 
his father’s business that the youthful Rahere found 
his way to Court. A strange background the 
dissolute courtiers, the wild routs and revellings 
must have made for the future piety of our Founder. 
As his biographer (1174) has it, “‘ Sewing pillows 
upon all elbows, he drew to friendship with himself 
those whom he had soothed with jokes and flatter- 
ings. . . . By these means he was well known 
to, intimate with, and a comrade of the King and of 
the great men of the Court”’. . 

After the sudden death of Rufus, Rahere remained 
at Court, where he gained favour of Henry I. His 
main occupation there was apparently to write 
love-letters for the illiterate beauties of the day and 
to soothe their gallants with the music of his flute ! 

Then in 1120 came the tragedy which shook not 
only the Court, but also the whole heart of England. 
The White Ship was lost in the channel, carrying 
with her the heir apparent and many of his 
brilliant entourage. At home the Court was 
plunged into mourning; Henry fell into a melan- 
choly from which he never recovered ; and Rahere 
took to the Church. 

Rahere became a Canon of the Order of St. 
Augustine—a black canon. Whether he chose the 
Black Friars because the great repentant sinner 
Augustine attracted him, or because the King had 
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richly endowed the order, or because they were 
less strict than others, we are not told. 

However, duly in 1121 we hear of him setting off 
on a Pilgrimage to Rome—“ desiring in so laborious 
a journey to do fruits meet to repentance ”’. 

While at Rome, among the other sights of the 
day he must have visited the Church dedicated to 
St. Bartholomew on the Island in the Tiber. This 
had recently been restored. A little later he fell 
a victim of “the Roman fever ”’—malaria. It 
was while he was recovering from this illness that 
Rahere had his famous vision, in which St. Bartholo- 
mew appeared to him and told him to found a 
Church and Hospital. and having faith 
in the Lord act manfully. Nor doubt at all 
with anxious mind concerning the expenses of 
this building; merely apply diligence, mine it 
shall be to provide the costs necessary for directing 
and completing the fabric of this work.”’ 

Rahere, being no credulous simpleton, pondered 
for a long while, wondering whether this was indeed 
a vision or merely a delirious fancy of his own 
imagination. Eventually he decided that it was 
an authentic command of God and came home. 

Not having spent half his life at Court for nothing, 
Rahere then promptly lobbied Richard, Bishop of 
London, and with his help he approached the King. 
The King was impressed by Rahere’s story and 
agreeable to his possessing the free land outside the 
City wall. A pleasant little ceremony known as 
“the livery of Seisin”’ thereupon took place. Rahere 
dug up a clod of earth from Smithfield and brought it 
to the King, who with great munificence returned it 
to Rahere. Thus the site became ours for all time. 


Enough has been told of the story of the Black 
Canon to point a clue to his ever-fresh power among 
us. To-day he begins a new lease of life. He is 
starting on a pilgrimage, not to Rome this time, 
but to every inheritor of his Foundation who takes 
the JoURNAL. We know you will make him 
welcome. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE NEW COVER 


This month we launch the JOURNAL in a fresh dress. 
The central plaque of Marcus Rahere has been drawn 
and engraved for us by Mr. Eric GILL. We are indeed 
debtors to him for such a fine piece of work. The 
lettering of the Cover is also his—one of the Perpetua 
founts. Next month we propose to change the type 
throughout the rest of the JoURNAL to “ Baskerville ’’, 
which is sturdier and simpler than our present lettering. 


RAHERE REVUE 


For the first time in history the pot-pourri, dignified 
for the occasion by the title of Rahere Revue, was held 
in Cripplegate theatre, and let it be said at once that 
this innovation must certainly be continued in future 
years. Indeed so great are the advantages of a theatre 
over the Great Hall that it is a question open to 
consideration whether tradition should not be thrown 
to the winds and the annual production of the Amateur 
Dramatic Society held there also. 

For an unrehearsed show it all went off extraordinarily 
smoothly, though Cawthorne, concious no doubt of the 
high standard which he sets himself in the Great Hall, 
was muttering of missed opportunities for displaying 
greater efficiency. There was a wealth of talent, and 
emulating Baedeker we ‘‘starred’’ the various turns. 
To two we gave 4 stars and to four more 3 stars each. 
Of 32 turns only four failed to score. It is impossible 
to mention many by name (they have mostly been 
reviewed in a previous JOURNAL), but a few general 
impressions may not be out of place. . 

Of the two most talented pianists, Gibson and 
Maycock, one played better, the other accompanied 
better: it would be unfair to say more. Voices were 
not in the same class on the whole, though both 
Faulkner and Howell made a brave show. To the 
WARD SHOW we hand the palm for the Best Produced 
item—its Physicians and Surgeons. The prize for the 
Most Amusing items goes to the SEA URCHINS for 
their three songs, and a special prize for the Most 
Hilariously Funny item to the PORTERS for letting 
us into the secrets of that forbidding spot, the Dental 
Department. Individuals receive notice, too. In fact 
like the Great Race in Alice in Wonderland, everybody 
gets a prize. Nel played a vast accordion with great 
skill, and the first bars of Sarie Marais brought waves 


of cheering from one of the Great Dominions. Roberts 
surely deceived the most eagle-eyed spinster with his 
imaginary needle and thread, Phillips and Dunn made 
as attractive a pair of policewomen as we ever hope to 
encounter, while the sight of eight Geoffrey Evans’s 
on the stage at one moment must have given courage 
to any colon, however spastic. 

And so it went on. There was really not a dull 
moment. The presence of George Gray amongst the 
RESIDENTS was as welcome as the absence of Keith 
Vartan from the Sea Urchins was regrettable. 


£52 Se. Wd. 


As a result of the Pot-pourri £52 5s. 9d. has been 
handed to the Students’ Union. This sum will be 
divided between the Dean’s Chislehurst Appeal and the 
fund for the new Rugby stand. We congratulate the 
Treasurer. 

It is also good to hear that the Cripplegate Theatre 
has been definitely booked for next year—this time for 
two nights. 


NEW YEAR HONOURS 


There are two old Bart.’s men in the New Year’s 
Honours this year. 

Lt.-Col. Burke, M.D., F.R.C.P., who has retired from 
the Indian Medical Service, has been created a Com- 
mander of the Indian Empire. 

The other Bart.’s honour is to Lord Horder, who 
becomes a Grand Commander of the Victorian Order. 
We offer our congratulations to both these distinguished 
physicians. 


THOMAS VICARY LECTURESHIP 


It gives us much pleasure to announce that Sir 
Humphry Rolleston, Bt., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., F.R.C.P., 
has been appointed Thomas Vicary Lecturer for 1938 
by the Royal College of Surgeons. These Lectures 
were founded in 1919 by the Barbers’ Company for a 
yearly historical lecture in Anatomy or Surgery. 


EDWARD LUMLEY 


E. J. O’D. Lumley was killed in a motor accident on 
January 8th, while driving from London to his home in 
Worcester. We have received the following apprecia- 
tion from one of his teachers. 
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Edward Lumley entered the Medical College of St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital in October, 1935, and had 
thus been a student at Charterhouse Square for two 
and a half years. His untimely death is regretted by 
all his fellow students and by every member of the 
staff, for he was a most even-tempered, likeable student. 

He took full part in the athletic as well as the 
academic activities of the College and was an enthusiastic 
member of the ““C’’ Rugger fifteen. He showed 
promise of being a student of whom the Medical College 
and Hospital would have been proud. 

We wish to extend our sympathy to his parents in 
their extreme loss. 


WHY GIVE TO THE HOSPITAL? 


In a letter this month Dr. Parrish asks pertinently 
enough why Old Bart.’s men should open their pockets 
to the frequent and various appeals which are made 
to them. As a reason for not doing so he instances 
how little is done for Old Bart.’s men after they have 
left the Hospital—especially if they live out of town. 
We would like to dissociate these two ideas. If giving 
is to be limited by what we hope to get back in return, 
well—it is too much like the left-handed welcome of a 
cocotte whose charm is only rivalled by her thrift. 

Is it impossible to hope that after the time of training 
here some of the men who go out may have a certain 
affection and gratitude towards the Hospital? Surely 
that is the reason for giving. 

The other question raised is the welcome given to 
Old Bart.’s men when they return here. We agree that 
more should and could be done. The Dean in his 
letter makes one very practical suggestion. We shall be 
glad to hear other ideas from the people who are 
affected—namely the old Bart.’s men themselves. 


JOURNAL POLICY 


A friendly correspondent writes us, ‘‘Dear Editor, 
kindly follow out a programme of BRIGHTER BaktT.’s 
JOURNALS’’. He has taken the words right out of 
our mouth, save that we would like to add “ bigger ”’ 
as well as “‘ brighter ’’. 

Now for our subtle policy. Sordid though it may 
sound the JOURNAL does depend financially very 
largely on its Advertisements. We have therefore 
formed an Advertising Sub-Committee working under 
our Manager, Mr. C. D. Ewan, to continue the push. 
The members of this Committee are Mr. G. D. Graham, 
Mr. A. S. Playfair and Mr. W. D. Mail. 

Our policy is expansion backed by a corresponding 
increase in Advertisements. Sales have also been 


§ 


increasing. For the last four months we have com- 
pletely sold out our issue of 2,350 copies. It is gratifying, 
too, to note the response in the Nurses’ Home to a 
special reduction in price to 6d. a copy. Lately our 
sales there have trebled themselves. We trust that 
our contributors will follow these good examples and 
send us three times as many bigger, better and brighter 
articles for the future—both clinical and non-clinical. 


THE TREASURER’S GESTURE 


Mr. George Aylwen has broken down an age-long 
barrier—that between the Governors and the Students. 
By expressing his wish to make acquaintance with the 
Students he has started a friendship which we hope 
sincerely may became firmer every year. 

On Thursday, January 13th, the members of the 
Students’ Union Council were introduced to the Treasurer 
by the Dean. Lunch was taken in the Great Hall at 
Charterhouse Square, which was well filled by pre-clinical 
Students. It grieves us to report, however, that the 
Clinical Students were very badly represented. 

Ronald Gibson welcomed the Treasurer on our behalf 
and asked him to accept the dignity of Patron of the 
Students’ Union. This the Treasurer accepted, and in 
his speech he said that from then onwards he would 
take the closest personal interest in our affairs. We 
are very grateful for this expression of friendship. 
We hope we shall both see and hear more of our 
Governors in the future. 


THE NURSES’ DANCE 


The Thursday evening after Christmas saw the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall put off its usual dignified and magnifi- 
cent attire to go gay. All the chandeliers were brilliant 
with candles. Large wood fires burnt, welcoming, in 
the open fire-places. It was the night of the Nurses’ 
dance. 

Each year Matron gives this great party to her 
nurses and their partners. The hall was thronged. 
If the patients could see the transformations which 
take place on these occasions, they would hardly believe 
their eyes. Are those magnificent creatures really 
only the “‘ front ward pro’’ and the clerk who can’t 
make a bed? No; a thousand times no! 

Need we say that the band and the floor and every- 
thing about us conspired to make it a perfect evening. 
As usual, it was the polkas and old-fashioned waltzes 
which were especially popular, though save for one 
lady in black taffeta who used her skirt to unfair 
advantage, most people finished with minor orthopedic 
lesions. 
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May we on behalf of the student guests offer our 
thanks to Matron for a very happy evening. 


PEACE AND THE PROFESSION 


The recent Questionnaire of the Committee on 
Imperial Defence, distributed to all qualified men 
through the B.M.A., inquiring as to their intentions in a 
state of National Emergency, has focused attention on 
the duty of doctors in War. , 

A Society has been formed, ‘‘The Medical Peace 
Campaign ’’, to discuss this question, and to decide 
what co-operative action is possible amongst medical 
men to preserve and actively promote peace through 
the World. The President of the Society, which is 
entirely non-political, is Prof. John Ryle, of Cambridge, 
and the Council includes the names of Lord Horder and 
Mr. McAdam Eccles. 

To readers who are interested we can recommend 
the Bulletin of the Society, in which the question is 
discussed and positive suggestions made. 

This may be obtained, price threepence, from the 
Hon. Secretary, 12, Kent Terrace, Park Road, London, 
Mow. x. 


STUDENT ACTIVITY 


The National Union of Students, the broadest and 
most influential of student organizations, is now 
considering some problems of medical education. Last 
July it convened a Conference of Medical Student 
Societies at Liverpool, to which delegates were sent by 
the Unions or Societies of eleven provincial and two 
London Medical Colleges. This Conference elected a 
Medical Students’ Committee with the following powers : 
(a) to arrange clinical visits between Medical Student 
Societies, (b) to arrange the international exchange of 
Medical Students, (c) to arrange foreign clinical visits, 
and (d) to consider any other matters of particular 
importance to medical students. 

In view, however, of the inadequate support given 
the Liverpool Conference by the Unions of the London 
Colleges, the N.U.S. called an open meeting for all 
medical students in London last month. Delegates 
were sent by the Students’ Unions of St. Bartholomew’s, 
St. Mary’s, Middlesex, Royal Free and University 
College Hospitals, while students from the London and 
Westminster Hospitals were also present. This meeting 
endorsed the objects of the N.U.S. Medical Students’ 
Committee, but stressed the need for students to 
consider the following matters: the curriculum, the 
methods of teaching, overcrowding and the provision 
of more teaching hospitals, and student health. A 
Committee was set up to secure the co-operation of 
the Students’ Unions and teaching staffs in all hospitals. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


We have been asked to insert the following notice :— 

An open meeting of the Christian Union has been 
arranged on Thursday, February roth, at 5.30 p.m. in 
the Practical Surgery Theatre. Arnold S. Aldis, Esq., 
M.B., B.S., will speak. 

All students at Hospital and Charterhouse are invited. 


THE SPECIAL NUMBER 


There are left in our office 100 copies of the Special 
Commemorative Number of the JOURNAL, which was 
issued at the opening of the King George V Block last 
summer. 

We are sure that there are many people who would 
be glad to have a copy of this fine historical souvenir. 
The JouRNAL is lavishly bedecked with pictures, both 
pre-war and contemporary, while the articles are of 
unusual interest and diversity. Post free, the price is 
1s. 14d.acopy. Those who missed the original issue are 
strongly advised to write early. 


CONSTITUTION AND LAWS 


The Students’ Union Council is revising the book 
containing its ‘‘ Constitution and Laws, with the Rules 
of the Constituent Societies’. The last issue was 
produced in 1926. 

Since then, many Societies have altered or modified 
their rules, so that the Secretaries of the Students’ 
Union are most anxious to receive immediate notice of 
any such alterations. Secretaries of the Clubs concerned 
should make haste to catch the New Edition ! 


NEWS FROM OUTSIDE 


Quite unprecedented since the Middle Ages have been 
the steps recently taken in several hospitals which have 
closed temporarily on the discovery of communicable 
disease within their walls. 

One London hospital deprived the public of its 
services on the diagnosis of paratyphoid in a member 
of the staff. While it may be argued with all reason 
that the governing body is the best judge of the necessity 
for such demonstrations, surely they suggest a very 
great weakness in the hospital’s organization. If a 
hospital does not possess the means of preventing 
spread of enteric infections, it surely does not qualify 
as a medical institution at all. The alternative, which 
is equally repugnant, is that these moves were made in 
deference to the current phobia of contamination bred 
by the advertisers of soaps and patent medicines— 
phobias of a type which it is in the interest of the 
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medical profession to disperse for the sake of the public 
which they serve. 





Our attention has been drawn to Lord Horder’s 
letter in a recent copy of the Times, jointly signed by 
Sir W. Langdon-Brown and J. R. Rees, and published 
under the heading of ‘‘ Crime and Glands ”’. 

This letter, which is distinguished by a liberal 
objectivity in no way clouded with sentimentality, is a 
reply to a letter by Sir Robert Armstrong- Jones, who is a 
Consulting Physician in Psychological Medicine to this 
Hospital, and was at one time President of the Section 
of Psychiatric Medicine of the Royal Society of Medi- 
cine ; he has also had experience on the Bench. Briefly 
his thesis is that the ‘‘ knowledge of right and wrong 
depends fundamentally on fear ’’, and that consequently 
‘*a lot of unwarranted nonsense is foisted about’’, 
particularly in Juvenile Courts. In the opinion of 
Sir Robert ‘‘ the young delinquent of to-day is too often 
petted”’ by magistrates attempting to understand the 
environmental and psychological factors in Juvenile 
Crime. 

In the words of Lord Horder we cannot but feel 
that ‘‘ with all respect to Sir Robert’s long experience, 
it seems hardly wise for a medical Justice of the Peace 
and High Sheriff to discourage his judicial colleagues 
from trying to understand what they are doing. Treat- 
ment without diagnosis, whether by the doctor or the 
magistrate, is not ideal ’’. 





A really exhaustive survey of British Health Services 
has been published by PEP [Political and Economic 
Planning]. It has taken over 100 workers three years to 
prepare, which, in view of PEP reputation for research, 
is a sufficient indictment of the tangle. We propose to 
give this book a detailed review in our next issue. 

PEP is an interesting body founded some five years 
ago largely through the influence of Sir Basil Blackett. 
It exists in order to provide from a non-party source 
accurate factual surveys of fields of public interest. 
It has previously published a good deal of information 
of interest to medical men—for instance it examined 
the Government’s milk policy even before we did 
ourselves in these columns. The Survey mentioned 
above shows every sign of expert care, and the conclu- 
sions, which we have not as yet examined in detail, 
seem very much to the point and not, as is so often 
the case, merely millennial. 





The Croydon Inquiry is finished, and we will report 
on the findings as soon as they are promulgated. 
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AN ASPECT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
IN THE SPANISH REPUBLIC 


ECENT events at home—such as the Croydon 
R epidemic and the unprecedented closing down 
of certain hospitals—show that, in spite of such 
amenities as a controlled water supply, fixed sanitation, 
improved housing conditions and a large force of male 
and female police, the field of public health and 
preventive medicine cannot yet be considered as 
controlled. 

It goes without saying that the problems confronting 
a civilian population, while the same in character, are 
not so severe as those confronting an army in the field. 
Given time a standing army can, by education or by 
simple discipline, be made to take those precautions 
which will ensure its freedom from, at any rate, the 
enteric fevers ; but discipline alone will not protect the 
soldier or the civilian from venereal disease. This was 
strikingly shown during the Great War, when it was a 
punishable offence either to infect or be infected ; in 
spite of this the soldier did not seem much better off, 
while the number of prostitutes increased enormously. 
It seems clear that the only possible attack on venereal 
diseases lies in the use of educative methods. 

The Spanish Republican Militia who first faced 
Franco’s revolt had no more discipline or knowledge 
of preventive medicine than their corresponding number 
in England. Their force was, of necessity, hastily 
organized, and the medical service composed of men 
whose whole orientation came from years of civilian 
practice. The net result was that the areas for a mile 
back of the line looked very much like Hampstead 
Heath after a bank holiday, with this difference—that 
on Hampstead Heath there are public lavatories. 
Latrines, compared to a hedgerow or trench sump, were 
regarded as draughty, dangerous and eccentric—as 
indeed the few which had been built at our instigation 
were. 

The first cook-house I saw was that of the Columna 
Estebil—so named after its commandant, who is a sort 
of Catalan Liam O'Flaherty. The cuisine was entrusted 
to the supervision of the chef of the Hotel Colon, Bar- 
celona, and, although he turned out good enough food, 
his morale had suffered with the loss of his casseroles 
and electric cookers, left behind, perforce, with his 
hotel. There was a complete neglect of those hygienic 
precautions which should be automatic in the field 
kitchen. 

Just as neglected as these more obvious sources of 
medical casualty was the whole subject of venereology, 
and by late October after the first leaves had been 
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granted, the little 1st B.M.U. Hospital was evacuating 
thirty or forty V.D. cases daily, the proportion of 
gonorrhoea to syphilis being about 15:1. We were 
also waiting for what seemed the inevitable typhoid to 
start any day. Our reflections and reports were, how- 
ever, occupying the minds of Medical H.Q.—Sanidad— 
also, and mass inoculation coupled with the early 
onset of winter freezing settled the enteric problem, 
though not that of the “‘ goute militaire ’’. 

It is interesting to record that the enteric immuniza- 
tion was oral by means of a polyvalent typhoid-para- 
typhoid vaccine plus bile. The findings of the League 
of Nations Report of 1927 were amply borne out ; the 
oral route was found to be quite as efficacious as the 
subcutaneous, and had the advantage that it could be 
administered by anyone who could read the directions 
on the bottle, there being no contra-indications, compli- 
cations or reaction of any kind. 

The Republican health authorities next turned their 
attention to the ever-increasing problem of venereal 
disease. 

The Government had already built up a very effective 
propaganda machine ; effective for many reasons, first 
amongst which must be ranked the thirst of the people 
for information of any sort—a thirst only to be found 
among folk who have consciously been kept in ignorance 
for many years (illiteracy stood at about 78%). This 
machine -was in the hands of Spain’s foremost creative 
artists, men such as Pablo Picasso and Joan Mird, and 
soon its force was put into the hands of the Sanidad 
to be directed against the ignorance which produced 
go% of our medical casualties. 

Posters were soon to be seen decorating barrack- 
rooms, convalescent wards and hoardings throughout 
the country, showing graphically the danger of dirt— 
showing by strip pictures how to build latrines, where not 
to put a cookhouse, etc.—and simultaneously going 
straight at the question of V.D. and prostitution. It 
has been said before that the Spaniards are receptive ; 
the effect of this propaganda, together with lectures 
from all M.O’s. on the preventive aspects of the question, 
led to an amazing alleviation of the situation. 

All men going on leave could draw from the Company 
First Aid man a prophylactic outfit. The first of these 
contained written instructions, and in the hands of the 
illiterate their application was often ill-contrived, not 
to say ridiculous. More graphic directions were rapidly 
substituted. 

The authorities, helped by some of the big Trade 
Unions, launched simultaneously a propaganda drive 
against prostitution-—-they were too wise to employ 
penal methods and drive the trade underground. The 
tone of the campaign was based upon the idea that such 


traffic is unworthy of both sexes. At the same time 
emphasis was always being placed upon the preventa- 
bility of venereal disease. 

All this was rapidly reflected in the life of the soldiers, 
and even in the front line on the ‘‘ Periodico Mural ’’— 
notice-boards open to all—one saw such notices as these, 
the product and expression of this campaign on the 
mind of the soldier :— 


In the English trenches : 


““ Many Heroes 
Fell thro’ Eros 
Now they regret it 
Don’t you forget it.’’ 


In the French lines : 


““ Schiez dur, ou schiez mou 
Mais si vous plait schiez dans le trou.”’ 


With the Spanish : 


‘“ De nada sirve la ducha si despues 
se pone uno la ropa sucia.”’ 


Treatment of venereal infection when it did occur 
was conducted along orthodox enough lines clinically, 
but the patient’s period of hospitalization was turned 
to good account on the psychological and educative 
side. Those among the patients who were illiterate 
received intensive lessons in reading and writing, while 
the literate were put upon courses of such cultural 
studies as they might choose. Perhaps the best run 
hospital in Madrid is the Gonorrhcea Hospital, housed 
in the Palace of the Dukes of Alba ; as regards treatment, 
they have an ingenious and apparently simple automatic 
douching apparatus. Both the temperature and con- 
centration of the permanganate solution are electrically 
regulated, and the machine can be left to itself for weeks 
on end and delivers thousands of litres of solution. Its 
technical equipment is as nothing to its educational and 
cultural facilities ; in the intervals between treatment 
all the services of a highly organized adult school are 
available, while the evenings are passed with cinema 
shows, debates, concerts by well-known artists, or 
lectures of general interest. In fact it has been suggested 
that such treatment almost offered an inducement to 
infection. The answer lies in the steady decrease of the 
number of patients. 

The word “‘ propaganda’’ has, more particularly since 
the establishment of Goebels at the head of his depart- 
ment, become debased and gained several unpleasant 
connotations. I have attempted to describe something 
of the part it has played in the service of science and 
of the public health in another country which, at the 
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same time, is facing a crisis in the world’s history. We 
in England have not as yet applied a similar technique 
in facing the problems raised by venereal disease. At 
the present moment a film dealing with the price of 
ignorance of certain elementary facts is only permitted 
by our censors to be shown provided that no reference is 
made to the preventability of such diseases. It cannot 
but be felt that, only when suck a policy is reversed, and 
these dark corners are literally floodlit, then only will 
we lighten the work of our ‘‘ special treatment centres ’’. 

K. W. C. SINCLAIR-LOUTIT. 





CATGUT. 


The term “catgut’’ applied to material derived from the 
sheep’s intestine is rather puzzling, and the explanation 
that originally the intestine of the cat was used in its 
manufacture doesn’t fit the facts. It seems that 
occasionally the horse, the mule and the ass have 
provided the raw material, but, however far back we 
go, we find no evidence that the source has ever been 
the intestine of the cat, though records as early as 
1500 B.C. mention the use of twisted sheep’s intestine for 
tying the umbilical cord. 

But the same material was used by the Greeks for 
harp-strings, and it is from the musical string that the 
modern term has been derived. Fiddle in the old 
terminology was “kit’’, and its string was called 
“kitstring’’ or “kit gut’’. In the course of time 
‘“kitgut ’’ has become “ catgut’’, a corruption which 
is all the more misleading because the error it infers is 
not startling enough to provoke incredulity. A. K. 





“WHAT I ALWAYS SAY /S” 


At last these unique and entertaining Surgical 
Aphorisms of Mr. Cozens Bailey have been 
gathered together in 


PAMPHLET FORM 


Old Students have sent in remembered Apho- 
risms from all parts of the world to swell those 
already published in the Journal and to make 
this collection the wittiest and saltiest ever put 
before our Readers. 

Only a limited number of these Pamphlets will be 
printed. They are available on application to the 
Journal Office, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Net Price, Gd. Post Free, 73d. 
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YOUTH AT THE HELM 


~ N audience is a curious animal’’ Somerset 
A Maugham says in The Summing Up: “If 
you classified its members starting, say, with 
the critic of The Times and ending with the girl who 
sells sweet-stuffs off the Tottenham Court Road, its 
mental capacity would stand about the letter O.” It 
was for audiences of this calibre that Youth at the Helm 
was written and translated, and it pleased them well 
enough to win a place for itself in ‘‘ Famous Plays of 
1935’. It is a play for the hardened, or, as someone 
once wrote @ propos of a similar play—should one not 
rather say ?>—the “‘ softened ’’ first nighter. 

It is not a good specimen of its kind. But it is almost 
impossible to find good plays suitable for the require- 
ments of amateur societies even when they have 
available, as the Amateur Dramatic Society had this 
year, a producer and actors of exceptional competence ; 
there are always innumerable difficulties—the size of 
the cast, the number of female parts and whatnot. 
Here was a play satisfactorily free from all such 
obstacles, and a safe and good-humoured choice for an 
occasion which is, after all, a version of what, to quote 
Lord Curzon, ‘‘I believe the lower orders call a beano”’. 
More in its favour I can’t say. It has neither sincerity 
nor a witty artificiality nor even animal high spirits : 
little more than a stale and blasé facetiousness. Without 
asking—or even wishing—that whoever chooses the 
Amateur Dramatic Society play should become like 
little Bill who (aged 10)— 

Was quite unnaturally keen 
On 
Athalie by Jean Racine, 
I hope that next year changed circumstances may 
enable him to be a little more adventurous. 

Randolph Warrender is in demand at all the 
smartest cocktail parties but he has no money, and 
though, as he says, he has thought of everything, 
‘from cat burglary to chicken-farming’’, no one will 
give him a job. So he sets out to create work for 
himself. Slotty Fitch (the same old mutt Slotty he 
stopped the chaps ragging at Westminster) is employed 
in the London and Metropolitan Bank. Warrender 
walks into his office (‘‘ How did you get in here ?’’ “‘ Oh, 
through the door’’), sits down at a desk and starts 
‘‘work’’. He hopes that in the hurly-burly of a 
great bank his presence will escape notice, and that in 
ten days it will seem so natural to have him there that 
if he didn’t turn up all the directors would say, ‘‘ Where 
the devil’s Warrender?’’ Slotty is enlisted as an 
unwilling accomplice by a display of genial ferocity 
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and the first position is won. Charm, resource, impu- 
dence and what knowledge of the Bank and its directors 
he has been able to pick up outside will do the rest. 

It is not long before he has evervone in his pocket. 
Old Bill, the commissionaire (‘‘remember to tell your 
missus to try lard for her rheumatics’’), is sent shambling 
off to look for a non-existent alpaca working coat 
which was left ‘‘in my old department ’’; Dolly, the 
typist (‘I always said you had the prettiest teeth of 
any girl in the firm’’), is soon busy mis-spelling his 
letters ; the chairman, whom he has been shadowing 
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dupes of the confidence trickster ; not one of them has 
the hard-headedness that would keep us constantly 
expecting Warrender’s downfall, and the moment we 
cease to feel that all the odds are against him the play 
is dead. 

And then surely the atmosphere of the Bank should 
not have been quite so leisurely and homelike. On 
the contrary the more bustling its clockwork efficiency, 
the more bizarre and hazardous would Warrender’s 
position in it have appeared. As it is the tension falls 
to zero; we forget entirely that he is an adventurer 
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“My Dear Mr. Kvusitsky. 


for weeks and waving to at public entertainments, is 
delighted to find out at last who he is (‘‘ Wasn’t it at 
the Beethoven fourth ?’”’ ‘‘ No, the Tchaikovsky fifth, 
sir.”’ ‘‘ You'll go far, my boy!’’) ; and the chairman’s 
daughter (‘‘ Gosh !—your service at Wimbledon—like 
a panther !—and your dress really too—hm !’’) begins 
early to divine her destiny. A little later he has the 
Bank, its chief rival, and the Board of Trade all up to 
their eyes in a mythical ‘‘ Kubitsky affair’’, and the 
dreaded managing director, ‘‘ who knows every ink-pot 
in the place ’’, has invited him to lunch to talk it over. 
This is the situation at the end of Act 1, and it is 
obvious that if the play is to be kept alive the fun 
must get faster and faster, the incidents more and more 
outrageous, fantastic and compromising so that only 
by the extremes of ingenuity and daring—and then 
only just—shall Warrender avoid exposure. But the 
author has made it almost impossible for himself to 
achieve this. He has made all the directors the natural 


WeE want You TO COME ONTO THE BOARD OF DiRECTORS.” 


and begin to think of him as the most reliable clerk 
in the office! Worse still (unperceived by the author), 
he turns out to be just a man of straw like the rest 
of us. Faced with a crisis which an ordinarily inventive 
office boy would have solved in two minutes he collapses 
into a fatuous pathos: ‘‘I only meant to do what 
was best for everybody ”’ he groans, “‘ to create work 
for thousands, not only for myself. I’m nothing more 
than a mirage.”’ Then—final degradation !—he deve- 
lops a heart of gold: ‘‘I won’t run for it until I’ve 
cleared things for you ’’ he says to Slotty, who thereupon 
commits forgery to save him from discovery. It only 
remains to make him manager of the new Kubitsky 
works and to pack him off to bliss with the chairman’s 
daughter in that nice centrally-heated house in the 
factory grounds. It is what his dullness deserves. 

Yet how enjoyable the evening was! The curtain 
had not been up five minutes before the audience 
relaxed into that pleasant mood of attentive ease and 
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security which comes from complete trust in the actors 
and a full surrender to the action of the play. We felt 
none of that anxious proprietary excitement which 
the self-consciousness of amateurs so often arouses. 
On the contrary, every member of the cast showed from 
his first entrance an assurance and an easy mastery 
which made us completely accept him as the character 
he was impersonating. There was a speed in the 
acting, a deftness, precision and vivacity which gripped 
our attention even when the action was flagging. 

Credit must go first of all to the nameless person who 
allotted the parts; there was not a single instance of 
mis-casting. Next to the producer who maintained the 
whole evening at a speed and lightness of performance 
which made the most of the play’s good moments and 
the least of its bad, who effectively combined the various 
talents of his cast, and must certainly also deserve a 


large share of the praise for the merits of their individual 
performances. 








‘“We'rE DEALING WITH PEOPLE WHO WANT 
Watcuine, You Know.” 


EEE 


The part of heroine in such a play as this is only too 
usually a thankless one. She almost always impedes 
the action whenever she appears, and here in addition 
her normal conversation is a mixture of curiously 
outmoded slang and sham whimsical sentiment—of the 
‘‘ how lovely is a dream come palpable’’ variety. The 
Amateur Dramatic Society was lucky to have someone 
who could do the first as gracefully and unobtrusively as 
Christine Roberts, and who could deliver such lines with 
equanimity and even conviction. Marjorie Hunter’s 
sketch of Dolly, the typist, was alive as a character 
down to the most trivial gesture, and she was almost 
as amusing when silent as when speaking. She and 
Edward Perkins as Slotty Fitch (another excellent 
performance) played brilliantly to each other. Trevor 
Roberts drove home every point with the utmost ease, 
accomplishment and precision in a delightfully unem- 
phatic portrait of an amiable old goose. Donald 
Crowther contrived to give an impression of not only 
knowing, but actively disliking ‘‘ every inkpot in the 
place’’. His brusque and surly suspiciousness did 
much to keep up the tension: for when he was on 
stage it was possible to believe in at least a potential 
menace to Warrender. Hugh Richards was benevo- 
lently avuncular, and delivered some not very good 
jokes with the confidence of a man used to years of 
deferential laughter from subordinates. Fritz Liebmann 
was excellent in a small but important part; and 
Clifford Newbold, George Herbert, Peter Stanbury, 
Peter Dawnay and Trevor Baynes did all that was 
required of them with distinction. 

But after all Warrender is the play. He is on stage 
during almost the whole of the action and all the time 
he must dominate it. That isa difficult ordeal, especially 
in a frivolous play, for anyone without the technical 
skill bred of long experience. Yet Charles Fletcher 
succeeded in it easily. He kept our interest awake and 
our matter-of-factness dormant ; he was never mono- 
tonous, always lively and natural. In cold print too 
much of Warrender’s breezy self-confident badinage 
seems no more than the small-talk of a rather vulgar 
commercial traveller who has studied a couple of 
manuals of salesmanship. It was a remarkable per- 
formance to have so nearly succeeded in making him 
on the stage the model of urbanity, savoir-faire and 
effectualness that the author intended. 

It only remains to record that the stage manager, 
J. E. Cawthorne, and his assistant H. G. Stack did 
their work so well that the audience had no reason to 
appreciate their importance; and to congratulate 
the Society on a successful production. 
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I have received the following : 
THE MUSIC. 


Ronald Gibson and Alan Thomson once more 
delighted both ear and eye during Youth ai the Helm, 
and many a heart must have beaten faster while these 
spotlit young men were at their pianos. To the selec- 
tions from contemporary dance-music which they had 
themselves arranged was added this year an altogether 
more heroic item—the adagio and allegro from Grieg’s 
A minor Concerto, as it was originally written, for two 
pianos. In spite of the unceasing chatter from an 
apparently unsympathetic audience they played it 
with commendable fortitude and, in the circumstances, 
great accuracy. The rumour that these two may have 
departed and may not be together at next year’s show 
must be vigorously challenged. Their train fares must 
be paid (if necessary) from the ends of the earth. They 
are an institution. 


(Arr. G. and T.—Grieg helped.] 








RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE 
MUSEUM 


URING the past twelve months 75 new specimens 
have been added to the Museum. An exhibi- 


tion of them was held, as usual, in October, 
and they have now been placed in their own sections 
in the Museum or incoporated in the Teaching Collection. 

Many of them have been added not because of their 
rarity, but because they are good illustrations of common 
pathological conditions and are, therefore, of value for 
undergraduate teaching. Several of these have re- 
placed existing specimens in the Teaching Collection, 
and it is hoped that by continuing this policy every 
year the standard of the Collection will be steadily 
improved. There are, however, many specimens which 
are rare or, for other reasons, are of unusual interest, 
and some of these are described below. 

The three additions to the series illustrating diseases 
of bone are all worthy of note. A.408a is a tibia 
showing the late stage of osteitis deformans complicated 
by a mixed-celled sarcoma, which has almost completely 
destroyed the bone transversely. It was removed by 
amputation from a woman, et. 66, who showed no 
clinical or radiological evidence of osteitis deformans 
elsewhere in the body. A. 648a is a specimen of Ewing’s 
tumour of the fibula which does not show the usual 
naked-eye appearance of this disease. The growth, 
which is situated in the medullary cavity and under 
the periosteum, involves only the upper end of the bone, 
and there is no new formation of subperiosteal bone. 


The patient, a boy, et. 15, was running a temperature 
and remained pyrexial after amputation of the leg. 
He died ten months later from multiple secondary 
deposits. There is only one other specimen of Ewing’s 
tumour in the Museum. A. 651c is a good specimen 
of multiple myelomatosis affecting the vertebral column. 

An unusual effect of bronchial carcinoma is seen in 
H. 34b. There is diffuse infiltration of the parietal and 
visceral layers of the pleura with growth, the thickness 
of which varies from 2 to 5 mm. The pleural cavity 
was filled with yellowish fluid. The lung itself is 
collapsed, and white strands representing lymphatic 
infiltration are seen running through it. Microscopi- 
cally the growth is an adeno-carcinoma, but no primary 
bronchial tumour can be seen. H.191c is a very 
early acute tuberculous broncho-pneumonia in which each 
broncho-pneumonic area consists of a group of miliary 
tubercles, which have not yet coalesced to produce the 
appearance more commonly seen in this condition. 

The lesions produced by leukemic infiltration are well 
represented in this year’s additions. One of the most 
interesting specimens, K. 237d, is a stomach from a case 
of lymphatic leukemia. Its wall is greatly thickened, 
and the mucosa is thrown into heavy folds as a result 
of leukemic infiltration of the submucous and muscular 
coats. During the last few months of life the patient’s 
appetite had been very poor and there had been abdo- 
minal discomfort after food. 

Infarction of the liver is a rare event. N. 12b shows 
it occurring in a case of lymphatic leukemia. There 
was widespread thrombosis affecting the femoral veins 
and inferior vena cava and extending thence into the 
hepatic veins. Other specimens from cases of lymphatic 
leukemia are a pharynx showing much enlargement of 
the lymphoid tissue, K. 54, a heart showing numerous 
hemorrhages under the endocardium and pericardium 
and into the myocardium, E. 155, and a spleen showing 
small localized areas of leukemic infiltration, P. 122c. 
In addition there are a femur, P. 13b, and a spleen, 
P. 126a, from a case of myelocytic leukemia. 

In 1934 a specimen showing great thickening of 
the ileo-cecal region was put into the Museum under the 
non-commital heading of ‘‘ Chronic Infection’’. In the 
light of more recent knowledge there is no doubt that it 
belongs to the group of conditions now known as Chronic 
Regional Ileitis or Crohn’s disease. Another example of 
the disease has been added this year, L. 74a (see Fig.). 
It shows a portion of ileum, in the distal part of 
which the wall is about 14 cm. thick, and consists of 
firm white tissue almost completely obliterating the 
lumen. About 6 in. of the gut were affected in this way, 
and the condition terminated 5 in. from the ileo-cecal 
valve. It had led to chronic intestinal obstruction, and 
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the proximal part of the ileum in the specimen is 
dilated and hypertrophied. Microscopic examination 
shows a chronic inflammatory reaction with much 
fibrosis. There is no evidence of tuberculosis. The 
specimen was obtained at operation from a girl, et. 22, 
who, two years previously, had had an attack of abdo- 
minal pain, which later became localized to the right 
iliac fossa. It was followed by a dull ache in that region, 
and two months later the appendix was removed. It 
was very adherent and lay behind the lower end of the 
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more proximally the tumour forms a sort of plug in the 
lumen of the appendix, without much infiltration of its 
wall. Microscopically it consists of columns of sphe- 
roidal cells, which infiltrate the muscular coat. The cells 
are stained by silver impregnation, which shows that 
the tumour arises from the argentaffin cells normally 
present in the mucous membrane of the intestine. This 
specimen came from a woman, et. 24, who had had 
attacks of pain in the right iliac fossa for three months. 
She was alive and well nine months after the operation, 

















CHRONIC REGIONAL ILEITIS. 


ileum. The latter was adherent to the pelvic colon, 
and both were notably cedematous. She remained 
fairly well for a year, and then developed attacks of 
colicky abdominal pain. There was some diarrheea, but 
the motions contained no blood or mucus. She lost 
3 st. in weight. No abdominal tumour could be felt, 
but a transitory swelling associated with visible peri- 
stalsis would appear from time to time, and disappear 
with gurgling and splashing spontaneously or on pressure. 
The affected portion of the ileum was resected and the 
patient made an uneventful recovery. 

Another specimen from the same region of the body 
is a carcinoid tumour of the appendix, L. 267a. It has 
the usual yellowish colour of such tumours, but it 
involves the whole length of the appendix with the 
exception of the terminal centimetre. The mucosa 
is destroyed and the muscular coat infiltrated, though 


and the prognosis is, of course, uniformly good in cases 
of this type of tumour. 

The first specimen showing malarial pigmentation of 
the liver to be incorporated in the Museum is N. 100, 
which was presented by a donor in India. 

P.86b is a spleen showing a rare and interesting 
condition of multiple necrosis which was first described 
under the name of “speckled spleen’’ by Feitis in 
1g21. It came from a man, et. 63, who died of an 
obscure toxic disease. The cut surface of this spleen 
is soft and necrotic, microscopic examination showing 
that the pulp has almost completely disappeared, 
leaving only the trabecule, supporting reticular stroma 
and blood-vessels. The latter are normal, and there is 
nowhere any suggestion of athero-sclerosis or throm- 
bosis. Most of the cases previously described have 
been associated either with arterio-sclerosis or with 
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thrombosis of the splenic vessels, but here it appears that 
the necrosis is not vascular, but purely toxic in origin. 

An unusual feature of this year’s additions is the 
number of trophies resulting from exploration of the 
mediastinum. They include one cyst, P.237a, and 
four tumours, P.248a and P.249a,bandc. The 
cyst was removed from the posterior aspect of 
the pericardium, where it lay in close contact with the 
cesophagus. It is lined by ciliated epithelium. One of 
the tumours is a teratoma removed from the anterior 
mediastinum of a girl, et. 7. It weighed 184 oz. The 
cut surface shows it to consist for the most part of 
fatty areolar tissue in which are cysts containing a 
glairy mucinous substance. There are numerous areas 
of calcification, and in one place a structure resembling 
a long bone has been cut across. Microscopic exami- 
nation shows the presence of various types of epithe- 
lium, nerves, cartilage and bone, but there is no evidence 
of malignancy. Another of the tumours is a ganglion- 
neuroma occurring in a boy, et. 12, and causing collapse 
of the left lower lobe. The seventh and eighth ribs were 
infiltrated by the growth, and portions of them were 
removed with it. Another is a neurofibroma from the 
posterior mediastinum and the last is a fibroma, also 
from the posterior mediastinum, showing large areas 
of calcification and hemorrhage. All these patients 
made uninterrupted recoveries from the operations. 

Wilms’s tumour of the kidney is rare and the Museum 
contains only one specimen. A very large tumour of 
this type was removed from a child, et. 1} , but it was 
lost in transit from the Pathological Department to 
the Museum! It recurred, however, four months later 
and the child died. The recurrent tumour, removed at 
post-mortem, is now in the Museum, Q. 266b. 

In the section dealing with diseases of the nervous 
system there are two specimens illustrating central 
lesions of the spinal cord. TT. 222 is a series of sections 
of the cord and medulla from a case of syringomyelia 
and syringobulbia. The typical gliosis and cavitation 
extend from the tenth dorsal segment upwards into 
the medulla. T.234b is a longitudinal section of the 
cord showing hematomyelia due to fracture-dislocation 
of the fifth cervical vertebra. At the level of the injury 
there is considerable laceration of the cord, and from 
this level hemorrhage extends in the centre of the cord 
upwards for a distance of } cm. and downwards for a 
distance of 8} cm. 

Finally, in the teratology section there are three 
rare congenital abnormalities. TE. 53a is a full-term 
infant with spina bifida and myelocele. TE. 104a 
shows transposition of the aorta and pulmonary artery, 
and TE. 139a congenital atresia of the duodenum. 

R. G. ANDERSON. 


DR. JEKYLL DIAGNOSES MR. HYDE 
(Continued from p. 83.) 


One of Jung’s valuable contributions to psychology 
is the conception of a collective unconscious shaped 
by heredity, from which consciousness develops. We 
as individuals are branches of the great tree of life, 
and the nearer we go back to the roots the closer we 
converge. I can see no other explanation of the per- 
sistent recurrence of the same ideas, not only in art 
and literature, but in dreams, neuroses and insanity, 
where the old mythological themes frequently reappear 
in modern dress. Jung has hit upon the method of 
setting his neurotic patients to draw and paint, with 
remarkable results. Naturally many of them say they 
are unable to do so, and on the technical side their 
efforts are not impressive. But the imaginative content 
of their pictures is both interesting and illuminating, 
for the buried conflict in their minds often comes to the 
surface. Moreover, when one sees the same imagery 
used by a psychoneurotic in England and by a Chinese 
artist of the seventeenth century, the existence of a 
collective unconscious is powerfully supported. It is 
also of great interest to observe that the reductive 
process of mental disease resulted in the pictures of 
artists of such technical skill as the late Charles Sims 
and Sir William Orpen reverting to just the same style 
as these patients. 

Though the unconscious is not so black as it is painted 
by Freud, it has its dark side. Jung pertinently inquires, 
“* How can I be substantial if I fail to cast a shadow ? 
I must have a dark side also if I am to be whole’’. 
For many primitive races the psyche is identified with 
the shadow ; hence to tread on a man’s shadow is a 
deadly insult. You will remember Peter Pan’s distress 
at losing his shadow, and that it was his mother sub- 
stitute, Wendy, who restored it to him. Barrie’s plays 
are full of such primitive imagery. Although we owe 
the very word “ psyche”’ to the Greeks, they spoke of 
the psyche in the more limited sense as sympados—‘‘ he 
who follows behind’’. Markheim’s sympados, who 
followed behind him up the stairs, was his former better 
self. What Coleridge’s sympados was like may be 
judged from those lines in the “‘ Ancient Mariner ”’ : 

‘Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth walk in fear and dread, 
And having once turn’d round, walks on, 
And turns no more his head ; 


Because he knows a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread.” 


In some the unconscious is Ariel, in others Caliban, 
but in either case the conscious, Prospero, must be in 
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control. If the conscious and unconscious are at war 
with themselves a psychoneurosis will result. The 
recognition of such facts renders our psychoneurotic 
patients more comprehensible to us, and us more helpful 
to them. Their complexes are always the cause or 
the effect of a conflict. Sometimes the conflict may be 
resolved with unexpected results, as in a case recorded 
by Jung. He says: ‘‘I know of a pious man who was 
a churchwarden and who, from the age of forty onward, 
showed a growing and finally unbearable intolerance in 
things of morality and religion. At the same time his 
disposition grew visibly worse. At last he was nothing 
more than a darkly lowering ‘ pillar of the church’. 
In this way he got along until his 55th year, when 
suddenly, one night, sitting up in bed he said to his 
wife, ‘ Now at last I’ve got it! As a matter of fact I’m 
just a plain rascal’. Nor did the self realization remain 
without results. He spent his remaining years in 
riotous living and in wasting a goodly part of his 
fortune.’’ Here it was Mr. Hyde who won. You will 
observe that I have quoted a good deal from Jung, nor 
is it surprising that as one grows older his philosophy 
should have an increasing appeal. I think that Freud’s 
theories of infantile frustration and sexual repression 
appeal most to the adolescent, and Adler’s theory of the 
drive towards the goal of life to the ambitions and com- 
petitions of middle life. Each has much to teach us, 
but one settles down as life goes on, with a sense of 
relief to the more humanistic, broader conceptions of 
Jung, who appears to see life steadily and to see it 
whole. It may be urged that he is vaguer, and some- 
times not quite comprehensible. Well, are our minds 
capable of comprehending all the mystery of life ? 
I am reminded of St. Augustine’s vision of the child 
on the seashore who was trying to empty the ocean into 
the hole he had dug in the sand. It is Jung’s striving 
to express things which are beyond our ken and which 
elude our attempts to grasp them that is his fascination 
for me. He is most likely of all others, in my opinion, 
to reconcile materialism and metaphysics, and to restore 
our sense of values. 

On the practical side, however, we English are show- 
ing our national gift for compromise, and are selecting 
from the doctrines of each of these three men the 
material for a sound system of psychotherapy. As we 
are living beings, the foundation must be biological. I 
had trusted that it would be Rivers who should have 
built the structure on this basis, but alas we had to 
mourn him, untimely dead, when we had most need 
of him. 

For that medicine will have to become increasingly 
psychological in its approach I doubt not. It is the 
needs of our time which have led to the development of 


this new psychology. And if some academic psycho- 
logists scoff at it, we can make the simple reply, it 
works. Although it is only in its infancy, its influence 
is overflowing beyond the confines of medicine into many 
other fields of thought, just as did Darwin’s exposition 
of the principle of evolution. A compact body of well- 
informed medical opinion can be a much-needed 
educative influence in a world which seems to be steadily 
growing more psychologically sick. For the collective 
unconscious does not merely manifest itself in the 
individual ; it is manifesting itself increasingly in herd 
psychology. The world war released passions which, 
like Frankenstein’s monster or the Bottle Imp, refuse 
to be imprisoned again. Whether the nations will 
realize this in time is civilization’s present dilemma. I 
do not believe the position is so hopeless as might 
appear. Think of the profound disillusionment pro- 
duced by the events following the French Revolution, 
the Reign of Terror and the dictatorship of Napoleon. 
Edmund Burke said, ‘‘ The age of chivalry is gone 
and the glory of Europe is extinguished for 
ever’’. Wordsworth, in his youth, welcomed the 
tumult of new ideas with the enthusiastic cry— 


**Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven”’. 


But he came to be as disillusioned as Burke, and retreated 
from active affairs to seek relief in a pantheistic con- 
ception’ of nature. Both finished as reactionaries. 
Just so to-day, while soberer minds are anxious, 
many of the young are indulging in heady draughts of 
Communism, oblivious of the morning after. Things 
looked as black for Europe then as they do now, but the 
skies brightened again, as they may do yet. Before 
that can happen, however, nations will have to realize 
that the Hydes are quite adept at concealing their 
motives behind Jekyll masks bearing such plausible 
aspects as patriotism, religion of the state, classless 
society and the like. For it is with nations as with 
individuals. It is embarrassing but true that our 
friends know quite a lot about our characters which we 
don’t know ourselves. There is an old saying that when 
A converses with B six persons are involved: each as 
he thinks he is, each as he appears to the other and each 
as he really is. It is pretty clear that the man that 
Rolfe imagined himself to be became the dominant of 
these three personalities, while Shorthouse grew to be 
more like what others imagined him to be. It has 
been suggested that the absence to-day of the heroes 
who adorned the Victorian age is due to hero-worship 
going out of fashion. If it is true that nothing succeeds 
like success, this is largely due to the fact that some 
characters tend to expand and flower in the sunshine 
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of approbation. It is equally true that the cold blasts 
of frustration tend to shrivel others up. Then from the 
ferment of disappointment a new and abnormal indi- 
viduality comes to be born. A repressed complex may 
then assume an autonomous existence, just as a virus 
apparently incapable of independent life assumes extra- 
ordinary vitality and powers of growth within the 
appropriate host. Repression may for a time be 
successful, and this fantasy personality held in check. 
Then some shock or strain or perhaps a physical illness 
occurs which lowers resistance and out pops the second 
personality and takes command ; a fugue may follow, 
and the individual is found wandering far from home 
suffering from complete loss of memory. [A series of 
cases was then described to illustrate the grades between 
toxic and psychogenic factors in the amnesia.] 

For a full discussion of the dissociation of a personality 
I must refer you to Morton Prince’s well-known book 
with that as its title. There he relates in detail the 
extracrdinary case of a lady whose individuality could 
change into any one of three different personalities, 
which he termed respectively the Saint, the Woman 
and the Devil, each exhibiting different views, tempera- 
ments and memories. Two of these personalities had 
no knowledge of each other or of the third, so that in 
the memory of each there were blanks corresponding to 
the times when the others were in the flesh. Of a sudden 
one or the other would wake up to find herself, she knew 
not where, and ignorant of what she had said or done 
a moment before. Only one of the three had any 
knowledge of the life of the others. 

Prince remarks that a more correct term would be 
disintegrated personality, for no one secondary per- 
sonality preserves the whole psychical life of the 
individual. The original ego is broken up and shorn of 
some of its characteristics and memories. The conscious 
states that still persist synthesize into a personality 
capable of independent activity, as I suggested under 
my simile of a virus action. Such disintegration is not 
identical with degeneration, for it is only a functional 
dissociation of that complex organization which con- 
stitutes a normal self, and which can be reassembled. 
And so we reach the somewhat platitudinous conclusion 
that a well-integrated personality, one which is not at 
war with itself, is the most capable of withstanding the 
shocks of physical or psychical trauma. 

Of things such as these Jekyll and Hyde is an allegory. 
Just as the sympathetic nervous system works through 
hormones and the sensori-motor system through simple 
and conditioned reflexes, so does the mind work through 
symbols. When you come to think it out, you may be 
surprised to find how symbolical much of our ordinary 
language is. Fowler in his Modern English Usage says 
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that every allegory is a parable and every parable an 
allegory ; the object of a parable is to persuade or 
convince ; that of an allegory is often rather to please. 
The Oxford English Dictionary defines an allegory as 
an extended or continued metaphor. A metaphor is a 
compressed simile.’ Now as Fowler says, some metaphors 
are living, 7. e. are offered and accepted with a conscious- 
ness of their nature as substitutes for their literal equiva- 
lents, while others have been so often used that speaker 
and hearer have ceased to be aware that the words used 
are not literal; but the line of distinction is a shifting 
one. We constantly mix dead metaphors, but we 
must not mix living ones. Thus if I say to you, ‘“‘ My 
aim is to construct a theory’’, I have mixed three 
dead metaphors without offence. Yet an aim is 
literally a mark on a target, to construct is to pile up, 
and the original meaning of theory was “‘ viewing ’’. 
If I said, ‘‘ The mark on my target is to pile up a 
viewing’’, it would sound nonsense, so metaphorical 
has our use of those words become. On the other 
hand when a journalist wrote, ‘‘ These are the notes 
which are most consistently struck in the stream of 
letters now printed day by day for our edification in 
the —’’ but I forbear to name the paper, and merely 
quote Fowler’s devastating comment, “‘it is ill playing 
the piano in the water’’. Those metaphors still have 
some life in them and will not blend. But even Fowler, 
that diligent detective of linguistic errors, omits the 
further comment that edification is literally a process of 
building, and that you cannot promote building by 
playing the piano in a stream. For edification has 
become a dead metaphor. Even as Homer sometimes 
nods, so Shakespeare may mix his metaphors, for 
despite Hamlet, we should not be able “‘ to take arms 
against a. sea of troubles’’ with any real effect. But 
I have said enough to show how symbolical is our every- 
day conversation, and would warn you that if you 
watch the habit too closely it may paralyse your 
powers of speech. It is better to let dead metaphors 
rest quietly in their tomb. 

As in small things, so in greater—in both the mind 
works in symbols. Much of our misunderstanding of 
the viewpoints of other ages is due to some shifting in 
the significance of the symbol. We do not attach 
quite the same meaning to the words they did in the 
past, so that the symbol becomes worn like a coin 
which has been so long in circulation that all its 
inscription is lost. Yet it is still valid currency. I 
will conclude by illustrating this from an old symbol 
and an ancient allegory : 

About three years ago I saw a representation of 
‘‘Cymbeline’’ at the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, 
which seemed to me bad and irritating. I was 
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particularly exasperated by the centre of the stage being 
occupied by the pattern of a labyrinth. Some characters 
had to thread this maze, others could step over it. What 
was in the producer’s conscious mind I do not know, 
but I think I comprehended what arose from his 
unconscious, when I recently read something Mr. 
Jackson Knight has to say of the ancient ritual maze, 
such as was found inscribed on a slab in a prehistoric 
tomb in Anglesea, and various other parts of the world. 
The ritual maze was held to create a field of magic 
force through which friends could pass while enemies 
or evil sprits could not. Thus the symbol became an 
appropriate illustration, even if a rather tiresomely 
mannered one, to a play dealing with the struggle 
between ancient Britons and the Romans. You will 
observe that this slab was found in a tomb in order to 
exclude enemies from and admit friends to the spirit 
of the departed, and Mr. Knight relates both the 
labyrinth and the tomb with a world-wide allegory in 
what is to me a fascinating manner. 

The story of the descent of the hero into the under- 
world recurs again and again in myth and literature. 
Now in the sixth book of the A2neid, Virgil describes 
‘Eneas as having been summoned by his dead father to 
come down to the place of the departed, there to receive 
counsel as to his future. He arrives at the gate of the 
Cumzan Sibyl, the doors of which are panelled in 
relief with the story of the Cretan Minotaur and his 
victims, and the labyrinth where he devoured them— 
a primitive legend of bestiality and human sacrifice. 
One panel was still empty. We must note in passing 
that the word “‘ labyrinth”’ is derived from “‘labros’’—the 
two-headed axe which was the symbol of the rulers of 
Crete, and was applied to the complicated passages 
still to be seen in the royal palace at Knossos. To the 
Greeks this legend symbolized the hostile naval power 
of Crete which made such depredations on their shores, 
and which they had to make sacrifices of youthful 
soldiers and sailors to overcome. On revisiting that 
palace of Minos this summer I was interested to see 
the frescoed evidence that the contest between the 
captured youths and the bull was a literal encounter. 
As the bull approached with lowered head the young 
man had to seize him by the horns and execute a 
somersault over his head. If he succeeded in this 
perilous enterprise he gained his liberty. Hence, I 
suppose, the origin of the saying, ‘‘ To take the bull by 
the horns ’’. 

It is extraordinarily interesting to find Virgil joining 
hands with paleolithic man in associating the maze 
andthe tomb. The same story is also told in a Sumerian 
epic and by the natives of the New Hebrides. The 
collective unconscious again! But to go on with the 


story itself. While AEneas is studying these carvings 
the Sibyl appears and tells him in effect that the sights 
there represented did not belong to his age. A new 
dispensation was at hand; the day of the Minotaurs, 
Hydras, Centaurs, Chimeras and the barking Anubis 
was over, and monstrous gods of every form were to be 
put to flight. For this reason the Roman Church 
has always put Virgil among the foretellers of the 
coming of Christ, though it is equally if not more probable 
that he was referring to Augustus, whom he regarded 
as the saviour of civilization from the threatened 
ascendancy of such hideous deities. For Christianity 
itself was still to have a hard fight in the second century 
with Mithras and his bull, and indeed had to assimilate 
some of his tenets. 

The empty panel on the gate was left for the future, 
for the new dispensation to carve with symbols appro- 
priate to higher ideals. So Virgil, that sensitive, 
hesitant dreamer, imagined, and so we may read in his 
allegory a hint for to-day. Again civilization seems at 
the parting of the ways; the monstrous gods of old are 
hammering on the Gate of the Sibyl; the darker side 
of the collective unconscious is assuming a volcanic 
energy. If it is not to prevail, we must live up to the 
Greek maxim “‘, Know thyself ’’, or Caliban will reconquer 
the island he inherited from Sycorax his mother. Dr. 
Jekyll must diagnose Mr. Hyde by recognizing his 
origin. Am I too optimistic in hoping that the pro- 
fession to which Jekyll belonged can by psychological 
insight play an important part in leading the way to a 
calmer, humaner and more rational state of affairs ? 
For the influence of our profession is bound to increase 
in this frightened world, and there is always a vacant 
panel in the Temple—no, I will not say Citadel—in the 
Temple of Medicine on which each generation can carve 
its ideals and its discoveries. Soon it will be your 
turn—and your opportunities are great. 

WALTER LANGDON-BRoWN. 














CUTTING PLASTERS. 


The great difficulty often experienced in cutting 
‘‘ windows ’’ into plasters or removing them can be 
avoided by a method used in the fracture clinic of the 
Surgical Professorial Unit. 

Swab site liberally with dilute acetic acid (test table 
acid } strength), and after a few minutes the plaster 
will be found so softened that it can be cut with a knife 
or scissors. 

My thanks are due to Mr. G. C. Knight for permission 
to publish this. R. F. B. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


HOSPITAL APPEALS 
To the Editor, ‘St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal’. 


DEAR Sir,—For some time one of the main features of the 
JourRNAL has been the appeal to Old Bart.’s men for funds, and 
now we, your readers, are asked to contribute again, this time for 
a new Sports Ground. 

I notice in the tone of the January letter of request a certain 
indignation or amazement that more ‘‘ Old Bart.’s men” have not 
rushed at once to their cheque-books. 

What does the Hospital do in return for these contributions ? 

Ve receive our training at Bart.’s for which our parents paid 
certain, presumably adequate, fees; we leave, and then if we live 
beyond a certain radius of London, nothing. In other words distance 
makes the use of the Hospital for our patients an impossibility. 

If an ‘ Old Bart.’s man”? comes to town to revisit the home of 
his student days what welcome is there ? 

In the Square he sees the faces of the mighty, but where is he to 
sit, where to meet his old friends, where hang his hat? The A.R. 
is open, but full of young. 

I suggest that in return for past contributions the Hospital or 
Medical School should prepare a room for ‘* Old Bart.’s men ”’ where 
they can meet or rest, and thus feel again that they have a place 
at “‘ Bart.’s ” which is their own. 

Yours sincerely, 

Killasser, J. PARRISH. 

Tadworth, 
Surrey ; 
January 7th, 1938. 


To the Editor, ‘St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal’. 


Dear Mr. Epiror,—I thank you for letting me see the letter 
which Dr. Parrish has written to you as Editor of the JourNAL, 
in which he comments on our surprise that less than half the number 
of Old Bart.’s men have been willing to come to the assistance of 
the Medical College in its times of difficulty. He goes on to say, 
‘* What does the Hospital do in return ? ” 

Now I wonder if this is a fair question. 

Perhaps the majority of Bart.’s men do not understand that the 
fees which they pay for their education are extraordinarily small, 
and that the total only covers about half the sum required to 
maintain and equip the Medical College, and to pay the members of 
its teaching staff very inadequate salaries. Is it surprising, there- 
fore, that the School does occasionally appeal to its old students ? 
When it is making a mighty effort to keep itself in the top rank, it 
is Dr. Parrish’s remark which amazes me. But he may like to 
have the consolation of knowing that he is not the only one who 
holds such views. 

It is naturally an attraction to students that we have a first-class 
athletic ground. The Medical College was content for many years 
with the ground at Winchmore Hill, but those who were students 
before this was acquired were dissatisfied, and it was the efforts of 
the School that got them that ground. In recent years the students 
became dissatisfied with Winchmore Hill, and it was the College, 
mind you, that made the effort to find a new ground and to sell its 
old one at a good price. 

Is it surprising that we go to the students and ask for their help, 
and to the Old Bart.’s men who received the benefits of the previous 
ground ? 

And what do we give in return ? 


Well, I dare say that, if a man lives a long way from London, the 
return is not great if he thinks of it in terms of material benefits. 
Does Dr. Parrish remember that, when he paid his fees to this 
College, it not only gave him his education, but entitled him for the 
rest of his life to attend here without the payment of any fee, and to 
augment his knowledge if he so desired without any further call on 
his purse? Does he forget that he has the right to call himself a 
Bart.’s man, which to most of us is a very proud title and in many 
parts of the world a pass-word. 

There is some complaint that no room is provided in which an 
old Bart.’s man may rest himself when he comes to the College or 
in which he can meet his old friends. Perhaps Dr. Parrish does not 
realize that old Bart.’s men by reason of their profession put in very 
few appearances here and at very infrequent intervals, and that it is 
very uncommon for two men, of the same year, to be here together. 
But, if it will be of any help to them, the Staff is quite prepared to 
throw open its Common Room on the occasions when old students 
are paying casual visits; here they may hang their coats, have 
their private conversations and even go to sleep in the armchairs 
with their feet on the mantelpiece! We should welcome visits 
from more Old Bart.’s men than do come. We are only too pleased 
to see them. 

Readers of this letter may think that I am over-zealous in my 
efforts to maintain our College in its high traditions. I am indeed 
very disappointed that there is so large a figure as 50% of old 
Bart.’s men who have not so far backed me. I am quite conscious 
that there are some who are unable to do so, but I am also conscious 
that there are many who could do so and have not. Had all our old 
students adopted the negative attitude of these many, our College 
would not have attained the outstanding position which it now 
holds, nor its present great reputation among the Medical Schools of 
London, nay, of the world. Had this attitude been general, more- 
over, my courage in making the effort would long ago have given 
out; but, thank God, there have been the others who right from the 
beginning have stood behind me, making their original donations 
and repeating and repeating them so that at least one quarter of the 
sum required for the rebuilding of our College has been subscribed 
by them. Long will their names live in our annals. 

I do not hesitate to ask once again that those who have not yet 
subscribed will help us to raise either the £30,000 which is still needed 
to complete the total sum for which we appealed for the College, 
or the £2000 deficit on the Foxbury ground; whichever appeals to 
them most. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. GiRLING BALL, 
Dean of the Medical College. 


The Medical College, 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
West Smithfield, E.C. 1; 
January 19th, 1938. 


A CHINESE MANDARIN 
To the Editor, ‘St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal’. 


S1r,—I believe I am by no means the only reader of your—our— 
very excellent JouRNAL who deplores the scantiness of news granted 
to the doings of living Old Bart.’s men, and that more pains are not 
taken to obtain particulars about those who die. 

Last year R. C. P. Berryman died after a long illness in the 
Hospital. Dick Berryman was one of the most beloved students in 
his day—he was a “ character”, and probably the best actor the 
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Dramatic Society ever had. His rendering of feminine parts was 
superb and unequalled. Not a word of any of this appeared in 
the JOURNAL. 

Here is a more recent case. 

In the Obituary column of the current issue the following occurs : 

‘* ALDRIDGE.—On December 4th, 1937, at 35, Browning Road, 
Worthing, Major Edward Arthur Aldridge, late R.A.M.C. 
and R.A.F.M.S.” 

Nothing but that bald fact. 

Who on reading the above dry statement would guess that 
Aldridge was a clergyman; late Rector of Wiston in Sussex, or 
that he held the very distinguished Chinese rank of Mandarin ? 

Surely the Editor might have granted this gallant old gentleman— 
he was over eighty when he died—his Military Cross, earned in 
France when M.O. to the Grenadier Guards. He was also mentioned 
in despatches. These and other particulars could easily have been 
found out by referring to the Medical Directory, as also the fact 
that he took a B.A. at Cambridge, was a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and had held the post of Medical Officer to 
the Imperial Customs Service in China. 

Aldridge was nearly sixty years of age when the war broke out. 
He had given up medicine for Holy Orders, but at once reverted to 
his old calling, joined the R.A.M.C. and insisted on being sent up 
into the line, for preference with a battalion of the Guards. 

The fact that he was a clergyman was known to nobody in his 
regiment but the Colonel, who was under a promise of secrecy. 

In spite of his age, and of being urged to take a safer and less 
arduous post at a hospital, Aldridge stuck to his battalion until 
peremptory orders from headquarters removed him. 

At the age of seventy this remarkable old gentlemen ran and won 
a ten mile cross-country race on Wimbledon Common, held by the 
Thames Hare and Hounds. 

He always insisted on being addressed as Major, and nothing 
annoyed him more than to be addressed or treated as a clergyman, 
except on Sundays. 

Yours, etc., 

Weppons, PHILIP GOSSE. 

Steyning. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
To the Editor, ‘St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal’. 


DEAR Sir,—There should certainly be a photographic section in 
the proposed Art Exhibition, because there are many of us who 
cannot draw, but who wish to record scenes or objects that appeal 
to us and to try to express how they do appeal. 

To those who object that photography is a chemico-mechanical 
process, it can be answered that to attain to a fraction of the 
pictorial excellence exhibited by the masters at the London Salon 
of Photography or the annual exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society needs not only a mastery of technique in the handling of 
materials, but as much of the ‘seeing eye’’ as is required in the 
purely graphic arts. The ‘“ button pusher” will rarely if ever 
produce a pictorial photograph by accident. 

A pictorial photography section could be open to landscape, 
architectural, portrait and still life subjects, and it would of course 
be stipulated that the whole of the work must have been done by 
the exhibitor. 

If the entries were sufficiently numerous I feel sure that one of 
the Fellows of the Royal Photographic Soviety would be willing to 
act as judge if personally invited to do so. Their interest in photo- 
graphy usually makes them pleased to perform this service for many 
photographic societies. 

If the committee considering this question decide to admit 
photographs I shall certainly support that section by submitting a 
few prints. 

Yours faithfully, 
3, Bassett Road, L. I. M. CastTLEDEN. 
London, W. 10; 
January 8th, 1938. 


Ed. note-—We have also received letters in support of the Art 
Exhibition, promising pictures or photographs from the following 
gentlemen: Mr. Foster Moore, Dr. Henry Wilson, Mr. Robert 
Evans and Mr. Peter Miller. We shall be glad to hear of other 
exhibitors, especially from the Nurses’ Home, which has as yet 
preserved an enigmatic silence. 


POST-OPERATIVE KETOSIS 
To the Editor, ‘St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal’. 


DEAR SirR,—It would be a pity if the interesting article by Mr. 
F. W. Gunz left the impression that the pre-operative administration 
of glucose was useless. 

His poor results were due, I feel sure, to the omission to give 
insulin after operation. 

It has been definitely proved that a liver which has ‘its maximum 
glycogen content is better able to withstand the effect of certain 
toxic substances (including general and local anesthetics) than 
one which is not so protected. The usual method of increasing the 
glycogen content is the oral administration of glucose, although it 
is held by some that sodium lactate is even more easily converted 
into glycogen. 

After operation the blood-sugar is high and extra insulin will 
enable the tissues to utilize the sugar. The value of this combined 
technique in the prevention of both ketosis and shock is now generally 
recognized by anesthetists, and it might be of interest to quote 
figures for post-operative vomiting which I obtained when the 
procedure was first adopted. 

The patients were all selected cases—in the adverse sense—and 
comprised (a) those undergoing prolonged or severe operations 
under all varieties of general, local and combined anaesthesia, and 
(b) those with a history of excessive vomiting after previous opera- 
tions. In this unfavourable series only one case of severe shock 
was encountered—after pneumonectomy for carcinoma. 71% of 
patients had no nausea or vomiting, 4°% had nausea only, 21% 
slight vomiting and 4°% severe vomiting. 

If the figures obtained by Mr. Gunz be taken as controls, the 
value of glucose-insulin therapy can be appreciated. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. Lancton HEwER. 


To the Editor, ‘St. Bartholomew's Hospital Journal’. 


DEAR S1rR,—In the early days of the late Mr. Harrison Cripps’ 
success in abdominal sections he was wont to be most rigid in having 
all sugar excluded from the diet for several days previous to an 
operation. Then there arose a time, ? after 1922, when all patients 
were ordered to take abundant barley sugar during the two previous 
days to an operation. And yet it is announced in your present 
number of the JouRNAL that they are about to undertake further 
experiments on the quantity of extra sugar that should be adminis- 
tered to the patients before operation. 

Truly the progress of Medical Science is a slow affair. Mr. Harold 
Wilson ought to be able to tell us why did Cripps cut out the sugar, 
and when did the change come about to shove in sugar. And with 
the two extremes that prevailed during his career as an operating 
surgeon surely he ought to be able to instruct the present young 
generation of truth-seekers what practical results are to be expected 
on this point of sugar before operations ! 

Yours, etc., 
J. Kincston Barton, M.R.C.P. 

23, Lindisfarne Road, 

S.W. 20; 
January 7th, 1938. 


LOST OPPORTUNITIES 
To the Editor, ‘St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal’. 


Dear Sir,—My enjoyment of your singularly engaging and 
deliciously alive photograph of Dr. Mervyn Gordon in the December 
number is marred by the regret that your Candid Camera started 
its career so late in the day. Such picturesque figures as Sir James 
Paget, Sir Anthony Bowlby, Sir Frederick Andrewes and Langford 
Moore would surely have appealed to you as much as your attractive 
images of them would have appealed to medical historians. For 
in seeking a man’s likeness there is nothing quite so dull and so 
misleading as a posed photograph, and a portrait often immortalizes 
the personality of the artist and not that of the sitter. 

Yours faithfully, and with admiration, 
255, Northern Avenue, WALTER R. BETT. 
New York City ; 
January 4th, 1938. 
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SPORTS NEWS 


SUGGESTION has been made in certain quarters, and 

A has met with some fairly influential support, that a United 
Hospitals side should be formed to play regularly every 
Saturday. It would, naturally, consist of the best players 

from each of the London Hospitals and would, without doubt, 
form one of the most formidable combinations in the four countries. 

However, the success of such a scheme would mean the disappear- 
ance of the individual Hospitals from the ranks of the first-class clubs. 
But at the present moment only Bart.’s and Guy’s maintain any- 
thing like a first-class fixture-list, while only Mary’s of the others 
really deserves one. No very fierce opposition, therefore, can be 
expected from the remaining seven. What support, or opposition, 
would be forthcoming from the three clubs named is at the moment 
problematical. 

There would, in all likelihood, be a further outcome of such a 
project—the relegation of the Hospital Cup Ties to the obscurity 
enjoyed by the Cuppers at Oxford and Cambridge (we use the word 
‘enjoyed ” advisedly, meaning ‘“‘enjoyed”’). Let it not be imagined 
that we disapprove of the Cup competition as such; but its most 
fervent admirer will admit that, for six of the ten hospitals, the 
competition is merely a farce, while for the other four a feeling of 
bitterness has crept into it which has been not entirely due to the 
efforts of one hospital. 

It may be hoped that, with the removal of the unnecessary lime- 
light, the tendency to regard the winning of the Cup-ties as a matter 
of too serious importance will disappear. 

We do not propose to consider the matter from the point of view 
of the individuals who would compose this United Hospitals side, 
except to mention that for them the advantages would be apparent 
rather than real. 


RUGBY 


The match against the O.M.Ts. at Croxley Green 
FOOTBALL 


was the first time this season that the Hospital has 
played under really wet and muddy conditions and 
one could not help feeling thankful to be a spectator. Although the 
score went against the Hospital to the extent of 8-o the play was by 
no means uneven. It would be unfair to comment on the play of 
certain individuals whom we hope to see at their best next month, but 
the game showed that all members of the side were fit and lively, 
although showing rather a lack of organized tactics which might 
be excused under the conditions. 

During the first half play was entirely confined to one side of the 
pitch by a strong wind which was blowing diagonally across the field, 
and the spectators saw little of a ragged tussle between the two well- 
matched packs. Scrums were frequent, and although the Hospital 
forwards heeled the ball from the light scrums with unfailing regu- 
larity, and in spite of Hearn’s valiant efforts to get the pack on the 
move, little was gained by these movements, as the O.M.Ts. were 
quick to take their opportunities whenever the ball went loose 
from the Hospital backs. It was in this way that the O.M.Ts. got 
their first try. Their forwards, pouncing on a dropped pass, dribbled 
nearly half the length of the field to score near the posts. 

In the second half the Hospital appeared to have a good chance of 
scoring as the wind was in their favour and the forwards were beginning 
to feel more at home. Both back divisions saw more of the ball and 
more than once the ball reached Pleydell, whose excellent runs 
usually ended in him falling helplessly in the mud. Several times 
the Hospital forwards worked very close to the O.M.Ts.’ line 
but were never quite able to force their way over. The second 
O.M.Ts.’ try came like the first from a forward rush after a long 
period of pressure by the Hospital. 

We were very pleased to have O. M. Gadney to handle the game 
with his usual efficiency. 

Being the guests of the O.M.Ts. is always enjoyable, and we must 
again thank them for their generous hospitality. 


HOCKEY Cup Match v. Guy’s Hospital. Drawn 1-1. 

Every member of the team justified himself and 
put up a really keen fight from start to finish, in spite of having to 
face an extra 20 minutes after an exhausting and fast game. 


Guy’s pressed strongly from the start and we took some time to 
settle down. They scored first as the result of a temporary disorga- 
nization of our defence, and things looked ominous. As soon as 
Bart.’s began to swing the ball about, however, hope revived. 
Tayler took the first shot, which was cleared. Shortly after,from a 
good centre by Tayler, Bullough put in a glorious first-time shot 
which brought the score up to one-all. 

From now on the whole team worked with tremendous energy and 
spirit, and it is difficult to do justice to everyone. Masina and Ellis 
at back stopped many strong attacks, showing a striking contrast in 
achieving the same desirable end. Masina stops a forward rush 
by an apparently effortless process of interception, while Ellis with a 
swift and dramatic swoop deprives his opponent of the ball. 

From the touch-line the second half was full of anxiety and excite- 
ment. Bart.’s on several occasions appeared within an ace of scoring, 
but in spite of faultless centreing from both wings, Guy’s cleared 
steadily. For a period our own goal was in dire danger, as the result 
of a spate of corners. But here again the defence came out on top. 

The wing halves, Pearse and Marrett, tackled hard throughout, 
and Griffiths at centre half kept the ball moving continuously to the 
wings. 

And so ended a game which, in both play and spirit, was in the 
best traditions of Inter-Hospitals Hockey. 


RUGBY 


The Rugby Fives Club is again this year in a thriving 
FIVES 


condition. Of the ten matches played so far six have 
been won, and the fact that the last five have all been 
victories indicates that the steady improvement of the first part of 
the season has been well maintained. The entry for the competitions 
is large, and competitors are encouraged to play off the early 
rounds as soon as possible to avoid congestion later in the season. 
Newcomers are reminded of the court at the Hospital, behind the 
Surgical Block, which is always available for play when those at 
Charterhouse Square are being used for matches, etc. 

The results of the matches played so far this month are as follows : 

January 11th: v. Old Alleynians.—Bart.’s 108. Old Alleynians 
97. 
Team: P. McA. Elder, C. P. Perkins, and F.C. R. Picton, M. M. 
Bull. 

January 18th: v. Old Mid-Whitgiftians. 
Mid-Whitgiftians 83. 

Team: P. McA. Elder, R. H. Anthony, and F. B. Bromfield, 
M. M. Bull. 


Bart.’s 112. Old 


SQUASH 


With the squash season only half through, there is 
RACQUETS 


however much good news to be reported from the 
Squash Club. 

The worth of the new courts has been proved in no uncertain 
manner by the fact that the Hospital in its first year of serious 
competition has won all its matches in the Inter-Hospitals Junior 
Division Challenge Cup, and thus for the first time in the history of 
Bart.’s will appear next season in the first Division. The results 
briefly were : 


v. King’s College Hospital. 


v. St. George’s Hospital. 
v. Guy’s Hospital. 


Won 5-0. 
Won 3-2. 
Won 3-2. 


The team was: W. M. Maidlow (Capt.), C. T. H. James, H. R. 
Marrett, B. Thorne-Thorne, W. A. Oliver, R. C. Witt. 

The first round of the Hudson Cup for Hospital 2nd teams will 
begin early in February, and with the increasing amount of talent 
both in the Hospital and Charterhouse there should be keen competi- 
tion for places. 
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With the close of the first half of the season 
the results of the rst XI have improved. 


* * * 


The match v. Downing College, Cambridge, was played ona 
Wednesday and the Hospital were unable to field their best side. 
The Cambridge team arrived by coach about 14 hours late and so 
only 20 minutes each way was available before nightfall. However 
the Hospital side played very well and the final result was a draw 
2—2. A.R. James scored both the goals in his characteristic dashing 
style. It is probable that if full time had been played the Hospital 
would have won by a good margin. 


* * * 


The University League.—Two League matches have been 
played this month, one of which was lost to Goldsmith’s College 
4—5, after 90 minutes’ hard work in thick mud, and the other: 
against Westminster College, was won 3—o0. The Hospital has 
not had outstanding successin the League so far, but it is hoped that 
the next half of the season will show better results. To date the 
League results are: played 5, won 1, lost 3, drawn 2; goals for, 13: 
goals against 15. 

Certain members of the team deserve special mention: A. R. 
James, centre-forward, who always plays and leads the attack with 
dashing style. He is also top goal scorer with 16 goals to his credit, 
and he thoroughly deserves the recognition of his ability by being 
included in the United Hospitals side. T. K. Whitmore, a relatively 
new member of the side, has done some very good work as goal- 
keeper. S. Grossmark and L. Osmont, the inside forwards, and 
J. O Gallimore and P. McA. Elder in the defence have all played 
very well. 

Results —Played 13, won 4, lost 7, drawn 2; goals for 34, goals 
against 43. 

* * * 


Tue 2nd XI is doing very well this season. The team is somewhat 
variable from week to week and at times the standard of football is 
not very high, but what they lack in ability is more than made 
up by the enthusiasm and good will displayed by all members. 

R. Maycock as full back has improved out of all knowledge during 
this season and has at times shown a surprising turn of speed. 
McGuire and J. Bird, two new-comers this season, have been playing 
very well and should prove to be valuable assets. That veteran 
D. R. S. Howell, who is leading the 2nd XI this season, still plays 
in his inimitable style, with plenty of hard work and words of 
encouragement, praise or admonition where required. 


RIFLE The Rifle Club is enjoying a very successful season, and 
CLUB owing to the reduced price of ammunition several new 

members have been welcomed. It is still, however, a 
great surprise to find how many students there are who have no 
knowledge even of the existence of the Club, and we shall be pleased 
to welcome to the Range any who are interested in shooting. 

Several entries were received for the Freshers’ Spoon Competition, 
which was won by J. F. Mawe with a score of 100. 

The following members have obtained “ possibles’’ this season : 
G. Canti, G. H. Pickering, N. H. Halper, J. F. Mawe and M. B. H. 
Golden. 

The session was brought to a most enjoyable conclusion with a 
match versus the Staff. Eight members of the Staff shot, and their 
six best targets were counted. Scores: 


Mr. H. W. Rodgers . 93 B. P. Armstrong . 98 
Mr. H. J. Burrows . 92 J. F. Mawe : . 98 
Dr. J. BF. Paterson . 93 M. B. H. Golden . 100 
Mr. L. R. Leask > 92 G. Canti . : . 98 
Mr. N. A. Jory oe M. R. Grace . . 96 
Mr. W. A. Owen . 98 N. H. Halper . . gt 

Total ‘ - 561 Total ‘ . 581 


Counted out: Mr. R. Mundy, 91; Mr. H. B. Lee, go. 


The match was concluded by firing a ‘‘ Clay Disc”? Relay Match, 
which was also won by the Students, but by a very narrow margin. 

Mr. H. W. Rodgers, the President of the Club, in presenting the 
T’Anson Cup, suggested that the match be made an annual fixture, 
and that a similar match be held at Bisley during the summer. 
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ALPINE On the evening of Friday it was cold and raining 
CLUB very hard; it was in fact traditional weather for 

a meet of the Bart.’s Alpine Club. Accordingly 
five members and one guest from a hospital across the river set 
off after tea for North Wales. After various battles with rain, 
magnetos and grilled ham all arrived safely at the Helyg hut by 3 a.m. 
Daylight on Saturday filtered slowly through the storm clouds, and 
we woke to driving sleet and snow. Five members of the party did 
not bathe before breakfast. However, later the weather cleared up, 
and while two members walked round the Snowdon Horseshoe, the 
rest did the circuit of Cwm Idal—over y Garn and Glyder Fawr and 
down the Gribin Ridge. The hilltops were covered with snow, and 
we wandered across the mist-covered plateau by compass, keeping 
up an intermittent fusillade of snowballs. 

On Sunday the weather appeared worse than ever. But once 
again the gods (or devils) of the hills relented, and the rain ceased. 
Tryfan was ascended by two parties : one did the North Gully, which 
was full of snow and kept them occupied for two hours. The other 
did the North Buttress. The first party, having completed their 
climb, saw fit to celebrate the moment by singing a certain song 
believed to originate from the White Hart. Just as the closing 
lines were floating out across the cliffs of Tryfan a fairy form 
appeared out of the mist, and with concern written on her girlish 
features inquired anxiously if there was a party in distress ! 

We left Helyg after tea on Sunday, and reached London early on 
Monday morning. Perhaps two vivid recollections of the week- 
end are smoking a cigarette in the iea of a snowdrift with 
heavy mist blowing up from the darkness of a cwm far below; and 


a magnificent glimpse of the snow-covered Berwyn hills fifty miles 
away. 








OUR CANDID CAMERA 








‘*T keep my trousers up like this.’ 
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REVIEWS 


Textbook of Gynecology. By WitFREp Suaw, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
F.C.0.G. Second edition. (J. & A. Churchill, Ltd.) Pp. 610. 
Price 18s. net. 


It seems a very short time indeed since we welcomed the first 
edition of Dr. Shaw’s admirable book in these columns, and though 
that volume seemed in little need of revision, it is a pleasure to 
welcome its successor so soon. The old book was subjected to the 
most ferocious criticism by Dr. Shaw’s out-patient class at the time 
of its appearance, the young men arriving flushed with victory in the 
morning, after a night spent with ‘“‘Shaw”’ and a curry-comb, to 
announce the discovery of ‘‘ a miss-shaped letter, Sir, in the middle 
of page 405”. 

The very few errors and misprints which did happen to find their 
way into the old book had quite endeared themselves to readers and 
to discoverers, but the new edition is purged clean (at least as far as 
the present reviewer was able todiscern), and it willremain for a new 
generation of students to apply meticulous wits to it. To the old 
guard, Dr. Shaw actually erects a monument (in the form of an 
acknowledgment) in his Preface, so, though mostly gone, their 
name liveth for evermore. 

The only major change in the new book is a chapter, not included 
in the old one, upon Hormone Therapy, and to anyone acquainted 
with Dr. Shaw’s wide experience and researches in the practical field 
into this fascinating subject it constitutes in itself, in spite of its 
highly controversial nature, sufficient reason to pawn one’s old 
book and get the new. In addition a review of all the best known 
proprietary extracts is included in an appendix. 

One of the objections frequently levelled against the administra- 
tion of hormones, especially the gonadotrophic ones, has been that 
of expense, but as Dr. Shaw very wisely points out, in young 
women, every effort to save them from hysterectomy or radiological 
castration is justifiable. 

For the rest, except for the addition of some new plates, one of 
which was very beautifully executed by Mr. G. G. Hartill, lately 
another of Dr. Shaw’s student-critics, and the subdivision of several 
chapters, the book, both in content and presentation, remains 
substantially unchanged, though with its pristine irregularities 
smoothed away. 

Here is a gynecological wine needing no bush, and upon its second 
broaching we congratulate its author, heartily recommend it to our 
readers, and prepare ourselves for innumerable reappearances in 
the years to come. 


Ophthalmic Operations. By E. W. Brewerton, F.R.C.S., and 
H. B. Grimspate, B.Ch., F.R.C.S. Third edition. (Bailliére, 
Tindall & Cox.) Price 17s. 6d. 


Being one of the very few volumes devoted exclusively to 
ophthalmic operations, the third edition of this book has been 
awaited with some eagerness. In the past it has been criticized on 
the grounds that there was too much purely historical matter 
included. Much of this has now been excised, and the book has 
gained thereby without losing anything in completeness. 

The chapters on extracapsular extraction, needling and the 
operations for glaucoma are very well done, and will appeal to the 
majority of ophthalmic surgeons as being a fair summary of present- 
day feeling, though some may disagree with the remarks on the 
merits and demerits of simple and combined extraction. 

To find an account of the operations for detached retina one 
has to turn to the very end of the book and look under ‘‘ Some 
Operations on the Cornea’’. It may be argued that these operations 
are still in their infancy, and like all infants, are changing rapidly, 
and perhaps one should wait until more is known before attempting 
to classify them. However that may-be, this subject is in the 
forefront of ophthalmic discussion to-day, and one would have 
welcomed a fuller article in a more prominent position. 

The illustrations are well done, and much clearer than any more 
photographic and less diagrammatic pictures could be. The book 
should form a useful guide to both students and ophthalmic surgeons, 
and having an excellent bibliography will be most valuable for 
reference work. 


Diseases of the Ear, Throat and Nose. By J. Douc Las 
McLaccav, M.A., M.B., F.R.C.S.(Eng.&Edin.). (Lewis’s General 
Practice Series.) Price 15s. 

This is probably the best text-book in this speciality that has 
yet been placed at the disposal of the student and those post- 
graduates who do not require a detailed knowledge of the subject. 
It is divided into four sections: Ear; Throat ; @sophagus, Trachea 
and Bronchi; and Nose. The sub-headings are comprehensive, 
and the large clear text is illustrated by many excellent line drawings. 
The author has set himself the task of drawing up concise but 
uncontroversial standards of diagnosis and treatment and has 
succeeded admirably. In the belief that ‘‘a working knowledge of 
the anatomy of the parts is more conducive to sound diagnosis and 
treatment than is a list of drugs and proprietary preparations ”’ 
he follows a sound tradition, and, while no essential is omitted, it is 
safe to say that there is not a superfluous line in the book. Typical 
of many sections is the brief but adequate differential diagnosis 
between furuncle of the meatus and mastoiditis. 

It is perhaps a sign of the author’s caution that no mention is 
made of the sulphonamide group of drugs in treatment, although 
they seem bound to play a very important part in regions so prone 
to infection by hemolytic streptococci. Possibly he feels that our 
knowledge and experience of their action are not yet sufficiently 
standardized. 

In any future edition, the section on aids to hearing, which is 
confined to one page, might well be amplified. It is a subject on 
which a clear lead is much sought by practitioners and a little more 
technical detail would be an advantage. 

The section on Pharyngeal Neuroses would gain if the point were 
stressed that this diagnosis should be made only after exhaustive 
exclusion of organic trouble, and that a negative X-ray finding does 
not exclude a carcinoma. Too many growths of the hypopharynx 
are still overlooked for months for want of a pharyngoscopy. 


An Introduction to Bacteriological Chemistry. By C. G. 
ANDERSON, Ph.D.(Birm.), D.Bact.(Lond.). (Edinburgh: E. 
and S. Livingstone, 1938.) Pp. 278. Price ros. 

The average student of medical bacteriology, whether a student 
in the ordinary sense or even a qualified worker, is chiefly concerned 
with a limited range of mainly diagnostic proceedings, and with 
certain so-called specific methods of preventing or treating infective 
disease. He is interested in the properties and behaviour of bacteria 
only in as far as these are directly useful to his work. There is 
quite a different approach to the science of bacteriology, which is to 
begin at the beginning and try to find out all about bacteria, what 
they are made of and how they live and die, with the idea that the 
fundamental knowledge so obtained will find its own practical 
outlets. Such a study, if it is to be comprehensive enough, must 
embrace bacteria of all kinds, and not merely those pathogenic to 
man and animals, which form only a small proportion of the total 
of known species. These elementary and hitherto somewhat 
neglected questions are mainly chemical in nature, and we welcome 
the appearance of a book which deals with them concisely and 
simply. Besides giving an account of the more important aspects 
of bacterial metabolism, it concludes with useful chapters on the 
chemistry of antigens and antibodies and the mechanism of their 
interaction. The exposition is clear, and a reader with a good 
knowledge of chemistry as well as some acquaintance with bacterio- 
logy should readily follow the author’s arguments. 


Mastering Nerves. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

This book is part of the “‘ Needs of To-day”’ series: from the style 
of writing it appears to be from the ‘‘ Explained to Children’’. It is 
intended to be put into the hands of those who come to the vestry 
or consulting-room, complaining of nerves, to explain their condition 
to them and to help them to cure it, with or without the aid of 
psychotherapeutic measures. 

The first part of the book is explanatory, and starting with the 
idea that most nervous disorders secure preferential treatment for 


By Peter FLetcuer. (Rich & Cowan.) 
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’ 
the individual, the author takes a few basic principles of psychology, 
to which no exception can be taken, but explains them so simply and 
with such a wealth of simile, platitude and anecdote that they 
become to a large degree obscured. 

The second half of the book consists of advice: this is, that the 
patient should come to a true understanding of himself; that he 
should increase his activities so that he has no time to think about 
himself; and to acquire a faith in God. The activities prescribed 
are exercises in awareness, similar to mass observation, and specialized 
study of questions on which he is most ignorant. 

The book is one which a general practitioner or clergyman who 
does not believe in modern methods of psychology can safely 
recommend. The following extract is typical : 

““God gave men and women sexual natures because he liked 
them that way.” 


Handbook of Diets. By Rose M. Simmonps, S.R.N. With a 
foreword by Viscount Dawson oF PENN, P.C., G.C.V.O., 
K.C.B., M.D.(Lond.), Hon.F.R.C.S.(Eng.). Second edition. 
(William Heinemann, Ltd., 1937.) Pp.171. Price 7s. 6d. 


This book, besides supplying a large variety of diets and food values, 
gives much valuable information about food and its preparation. 
As Lord Dawson says in his foreword, the authoress knows some- 
thing of good feeding and of the selection and cooking of food from 
which food values derive. Throughout the book there is clearness, 
common sense, and an understanding of a patient’s purse and 
idiosyncrasies. All the important types of diet, usually with several 
alternatives, are given in considerable detail, and cover a wide range. 
The need for variety is stressed, and there are sixty recipes for tempt- 
ing dishes (with food values) in the chapter on diabetes mellitus 
alone. Indeed it would be difficult to require a diet of which careful 
details could not be found in this volume. This sound and practical 
book is to be recommended to all who have care of the sick. 


Surface Anatomy. By W. E. Roserts, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
Foreword by A. N. Burkitt, M.B., B.Sc. (Halstead Press Ptg., 
Ltd., Sydney). Pp.93. Price 7s. 6d. 

This excellent little work by an old Bart.’s man presents some 
features, apart from those of accuracy and clarity, which should 
recommend it to all students of anatomy whether they be busy 
surgeons or dissectors ef the cadaver. For not only are the structures 
and markings superimposed upon actual photographs of the living 
model, but the legends are so arranged as always to lie competely 
upon the facing page. The convenience and virtue of this sytem is 
obvious. The nomenclature is according to the new terminology, 
but where confusion seems possible the old has been included in 
brackets. 


Illustrations of Regional Anatomy. By E. B. Jamieson, M.D. 
Second edition. Section I: C.N.S., 48 plates. Price 7s. Section 
Il: Head and neck, 63 plates. Price 12s. 6d. Section III: 
Abdomen, 37 plates. Price 5s. 6d. Section IV: Pelvis, 33 
plates. Price 3s. 6d. Section V: Thorax, 30 plates. Price 4s. 
(E. S. Livingstone.) 

The first edition of these illustrations first appeared in October, 
1934. They have proved so successful that they have now reached 
their second edition, in which they have been revised and improved. 

Like Sir Astley Cooper, E. B. Jamieson has employed two artists 
to collaborate with him in the productions of these volumes, which 
possess the best illustrations of their kind procurable to-day. Sir 
Astley Cooper’s books, although beautifully engraved and produced, 
were not an economical success to him, since they had to be sold at a 
price below the cost of production in order to get such an original 
work circulated among the profession. But with regard to the illus- 
trations under review, their presence is necessary, while their cost, 
judging by present-day standards (the rising price of paper, due to the 
rearmament—no one knows quite why) is within everyone’s reach. 

In the past, students have been known to take away “ parts” 
from the “rooms”, and dissect or revise them in the peace and 
quiet of their own rooms at home; with the event of these illustra- 
tions, however, that must have become unnecessary, since they possess 
everything which the most critical student of anatomy could wish for. 

That a book, however good it may be, could ever take the place of 
a cadaver for the purpose of studying anatomy is a fact that could 
not be disputed, but it would seem that these volumes will be its 
greatest competitor, while in certain medical schools, where smoking 
in the rooms is for some unknown reason forbidden, these books 
may in some cases displace even the most perfunctory dissection. 


A General Text-book of Nursing. By Evetyn C. PEARCE. 
(Faber and Faber.) Price 15s. net. 

The aims of Miss Evelyn Pearce have certainly materialized in 
this book. It is an excellent introduction on entering hospital, a 
most useful book of reference and a well-planned guide to the State 
examinations. The expense is amply repaid, while the size and 
weight of the volume are soon forgotten. 

The text-book is well laid out. [Its six sections, which deal with 
general and special nursing measures, feeding, drugs, etc., are 
divided into chapters, which in their turn are subdivided to describe 
special explanations and peculiar treatments. Particular praise 
must be given to the illustrations, which are clear and well labelled. 
These will be of great assistance to the nurse who studies by sight. 
The inclusion of X-ray plates and original sketches add to the value 
and clarity of the book. 

Besides the more usual subjects treated, chapters on orthopedics, 
ophthalmic nursing and cancer cases have been included. They 
describe X-ray therapy and the effect of radium on the tissues, 
which is of essential interest to the modern nurse. Then the recent 
papers of the Final State Examinations make the book a unit which 
will prove so useful. Besides its practicability the impression that 
the nurse is being schooled to keep the human element of her 
profession before her cannot but be conveyed to even the casual 
reader. 


The Nurse’s Text-book. By Estuer FisHer, S.R.N., S.C.M., 
Matron, New End Hospital, Hampstead. (Faber and Faber, 
Ltd.) Price 12s. 64. 

To meet a new book on nursing written by a nurse is still a 
novelty, these having been far too few in the past. In this one the 
matter is so clearly expressed and the style so easy that even the 
most tired of nurses will be encouraged to study. 

The book is divided into nine sections, of which those dealing 
with surgical nursing are especially good. The first part is concerned 
with general nursing and treatments, together with first aid 
information, and materia medica follows, in which one might wish 
that the responsibility of the nurse in the care of dangerous drugs 
might have been more emphasized. A short chapter on physio- 
therapy displays in brief but useful notes the various treatments 
which this term includes. 

The photographic plates are excellent, and show that the author 
believes that a nurse should not merely be content with doing, but 
should understand. But surely the tedious liver diet for pernicious 
anemia has dropped out of use, and need a book on nursing contain 
ordinary cookery recipes ? 

Nevertheless, this book is a very good one, and Miss Fisher has 
made a valuable contribution to nursing literature. 
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EXAMINATIONS, ETC. 


University of Cambridge 
Third Examination for Medical and Surgical Degrees, Michaelmas 
Term, 1937. 
Part I.—Cane, L. H., Chopra, I. C., Clutton Brock, J., Donald, 
K. W., Dunn, G. W. N., Edwards, T. A: W., Gardner, E. K., Harmer, 
M. H., Knill Jones, P. A., Marshall, A. G. 


Part II].—Dorrell, E. W., Hutt, C. W., Johnson, R. T., Lesser, 
S. A. H., Phillips, A. L. 





University of London 
First Examination for Medical Degrees, December, 1937. 


Arnold, D. L., Bartlett, D., Goodall, C. C. A., Hanbury, W. J., 
Levine, E., Loveless, R., Macaulay, J. C., McShine, A. D., Messer, B., 
Mortimer, K. E. 


M.D. Examination, December, 1937. 
Branch II (Pathology).—Edward, D. G. ff. 
Branch IV (Midwifery and Diseases of Women).—Baynes, T.L.S. 
Royal College of Surgeons 
The following were successful at the Examination for the Primary 

Fellowship : 

Burkitt, W. R., Houghton, P. W., Ward, F. G. 

The following were successful at the Examination for the Final 

Fellowship : 

Cope, J. W., Datta, S. K., Day, C. S., Gilbert, R. G., Hanekom, J., 
Hunt, A. H., McGladdery, H.M., Marteinsson, B. T. H., Morris, G.N., 
Shepherd, F. W., Taylor, R. G., Tregaskis, T. G., Ziegler, J. F. 

Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons 
The following Diplomas have been conferred : 
D.P.M.—Brownlees, T. J. K., Thomas, J.C. S. 


Conjoint Examination Board 
Pre-Medical Examination, December, 1937. 
Chemistry.—Andrews, J.N.H., Eate, L. M., Thursby Pelham, D.C. 


Physies.—Andrews, J. N. H., Thursby Pelham, D. C. 
Biology.—Goolden, A. W. G., Napier, J. R. 


First Examination, December, 1937. 


Anatomy.—Barasi, F., Spafford, A. J. H., Thams, M. 

Physiology.—Barasi, F., Conte-Mendoza, H., Rutland, F. A., 
Thams, M. 

Pharmacology.—Burrow, K. C., Cody, W. T. K., Grindlay, R. W.G., 
Hardie, P. J., Harvey, T. E., James, C. T. A., McLean, T. M., 
Stratton, H. J. M. 
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BIRTHS 


Beitpy.—On January 4th, 1938, at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, to 
Katharine (née Cunliffe-Owen), wife of Dr. F. J. Beilby—a son. 
Bett.—On January 12th, 1938, at Uckfield, Sussex, to Ruth (née 

Grandage), wife of Dr. Derek Bell—a son (Robert Duncan). 

Core.—On January 9th, 1938, at 20, Devonshire Place, W. 1, to 
Bunny (née Brown), wife of John W. Cope, F.R.C.S.—a daughter. 

GILsENAN.—On Christmas Day, 1937, at Trimleston, Shenley, Herts. 
to Maria Theresa (née Gordon), wife of Dr. Bernard Marie Cole 
Gilsenan—a son (Christopher Bernard John). 

Hoppay.—On December 28th, 1937, at ‘‘ Winchester’’, Yeovil, 
Somerset, to Sczerina Néomi, wife of Dr. F. T. J. Hobday—a 
daughter. 

Parsons.—On December 23rd, 1937, to Pauline (née Attfield), 
wife of Dr. C. T. E. Parsons, of Mildenhall, Suffolk—a son. 

Rocue.—On December 25th, 1937, at 7, Knaresborough Place, 
S.W.5, toCicely Mary (née Briggs), wife of Alex. E. Roche, F.R.C.S. 
—a daughter. . 

SourrE.—On December ist, 1937, to Doris, wife of Dr. J. A. Squire, 
of St. Peter’s Lodge, Langley Way, Watford, Herts—a daughter 


(Mary). 
MARRIAGES 


JENKINS—WILLIAMS.—On December 30th, 1937, at the Cathedral, 
Brecon, by the Lord Bishop of Swansea and Brecon, assisted by 
the Rev. Arthur Baring-Gould, Cecil Richmond Jenkins to Nina 
Winifred, daughter of the Rev. Canon and Mrs. M. H. L. Williams. 

NasH—ANDREW.—On January ist, 1938, at Trinity Methodist 
Church, Sutton, by Air Commodore the Rev. J. R. Walkey, 
K.H.C., R.A.F., Denis Frederic Ellison Nash to Joan Mary 
Andrew. ~ 

PARBURY—SALE.—On January 5th, 1938, at Frogmore, Dr. W. K. 
Parbury, of Bedford, to Miss Muriel Sale. 

THORNE THORNE—Harris.—On January 15th, 1938, in London, 
Vernon Thorne Thorne, Colonial Medical Service, of Woking, to 
Edna Harris, of Redcar, Yorkshire. 


DEATHS 


Day.—On December 2oth, 1937, at Haroldstone, Harleston, Norfolk, 
Donald Douglas Day, F.R.C.S., aged 79. 

Marcu.—On January 17th, 1938, in London, after an operation, 
Joseph Ogdin March, of Redlynch Lodge, near Salisbury, aged 71. 
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